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A ** Recorp ’? MEMBERSHIP. 

The floor of the large hall at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, was filled to capacity at the opening ceremony 
of the Eleventh International Veterinary Congress which 
took place on the morning of Monday, August 4th, 1930. 

The President of the Congress and Chairman of the 
Organising Committee, Sir John M’Fadyean, occupied the 
chair, and at once introduced the Opener of the Congress. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Harewood said that it was a 
very great pleasure to him to welcome to the Eleventh 
International Veterinary Congress the delegates and 
members, and first of all he wanted to express the grati- 
tude of the Congress to those foreign Governments who 
had given facilities for distinguished members of the pro- 
fession to attend their deliberations, and also the thanks 
of the Congress to those members who had given up their 
time and perhaps a part of-their private work in order 
to be there and also to take part in the discussions. 

He welcomed them with two quite contradictory feelings 
—on the one hand with pride and on the other hand with 
shame. His pride was that which every Englishman must 
feel when he recognised the enormous part which had been 
played by the breeders of flocks and herds in this country 
in building up and establishing the finest stock throughout 
the world; a position which could not have been secured 
but for the watchful part of the veterinary profession. 
On the other hand, he had a feeling of shame in welcoming 
from abroad so many delegates and members to that 
International Veterinary Congress by reason of the position 
which was at present occupied by the Royal Veterinary 
College in this country. 

The Royal Veterinary College was, he regretted to say, 
an institution of which they could ‘not at the moment be 
proud; but he hoped that that reproach would soon be 
removed. (Hear, hear.) Badly equipped and worse housed, 
it was a marvel to him that from that institution such 
a large proportion of the eminent veterinary surgeons of 
this country had emanated in past years, ably assisted, of 
course, by other veterinary institutions in other parts of 
the United Kingdom. But still, the large part which 
had been played by that altogether inadequate institution 
in London was a matter of surprise, and it could only be 
accounted for by the great personal efforts of the late 
Principal and of the Professors at that College. (Applause.) 





The primary purpose of that Congress, as he understood 


it, was to disseminate throughout the world knowledge of 


animal disease which had been acquired, perhaps privately, 
perhaps by the great institutions in various countries, and 
to make that knowledge available to all whom it might 
interest—first and foremost to those whose life was devoted 
to the cure and to the prevention of such animal disease, 
and to applying the knowledge so won; secondly, to dis- 
seminate it amongst farmers and owners and lovers of 
animals, and thirdly, and lastly, but-not least, to make 
that knowledge available to Parliament and to the various 
legislatures throughout the world in order that regulations 
might be put into force to assist in the prevention of 
contagious and other diseases. 

In the past, that Congress had done most useful work 
in that direction, and he was certain that there was no 
legislature in the civilised world that had not good reason 
to be thankful for the knowledge that had become avail- 
able through the holding of those Congresses. 

The first Congress in 1863 appeared to have been sum- 
moned very largely with the object of discussing the very 
serious position which had arisen from the cattle plague 
that was at that time raging throughout Europe. It was 
a curious and most interesting fact that in this country 
many of the diseases which had been a scourge in early 
days had almost ceased to exist. For instance, cattle 
plague, contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders, 
rabies and sheep pox were now practically — extineé 
in this country. Assisted, no doubt, by our isolated 
position, we had more easily been able to enforce the 
regulations which had been devised, largely at the instances 
of those Congresses, in order to exterminate those diseases. 
But it was now a curious fact that cattle plague, which 
had been existant in this country for a hundred years 
before the Congress which was called very largely with 
the object of dealing with it, Sroke out in this country 
within two years of the deliberations of the Congress, and 
the cost to this country was something approaching five 
million pounds—a cost which would have been a fraction 
of that amount if the recommendations of those gentlemen 
of the veterinary profession had been properly carried into 
effect. But unfortunately medical opinion, backed, he was 
sorry to say, as it sometimes was, by the power of the 
Press, was able to prevent the enforcement of the drastic 
regulations which ought to have been carried out to sup- 
press the plague, and the result was disastrous. , 

Even more costly, although it was a far less fatal 
disease, was foot-and-mouth disease, which had of late 
years been rampant in this country, and he regretted to 
say preventive measures had not yet been devised in all 
countries in order to exterminate it. He would go so 
far as to say that the measures which were carried out 
in this country, though to a large extent successful, were 
such as he hoped would in a short time become out of 
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date and be superseded by better ones when more com- 
plete investigations into the disease had taken place. It 
was true—and Sir John M’Fadyean at one moment 
enraged him very much by telling him so (laughter)— 
that the method of killing infected and in-contact animals 
was the only method of preventing the spread of the 
disease. He recognised the correctness of Sir John’s 
method, but he deplored it, and he hoped very much that 
it was not a method that would be necessary for all time 
to come, (Hear, hear.) 

Another disease which was of deep and, he was sorry 
to say, lasting interest to all people in all countries, was 
that of tuberculosis in animals, especially in cows. The 
first discussion on that disease took place, he understood, 
in Brussels, in the year 1883. Tuberculosis of animacs 
was of interest to all people, not only to animal lovers 
and animal breeders, because of the danger of transmission 
from the animal to the human being. The importance o! 
their discussions of that subjeet—and he hoped they would 
be very thorough at that Congress—was such as he was 
perfectly certain they recognised. They would be watched 
throughout the whole world. Tle was certain, also, that 
they would have to assist them the whole power of the 
medical profession as well as that of their own veterinary 
research laboratories, and if they were able to deal with 
that disease effectively, they would not only have — per- 
formed a great service to the agricultural and = animal- 
loving world, but also they would have done a big thing 
to improve the health of the human race. (Hear, hear.) 

The extension of the scope of the deliberations of that 
Congress became greater year by year. At the early 
Congresses it was apparently only contagious diseases that 
were discussed, but he was glad to see that they were no 
longer limiting their discussion to these diseases, but were 
willing to eaiend them to any subject which would be 
considered to come within the scope of the veterinary pro- 
fession. All branches of veterinary science could be, and 
he understood would be, included in their discussions that 
week. The fact still remained, he supposed, that con- 
tagious diseases were still the most important, both 
economically and from the point of view of the prevention 
of transmission of disease to human beings. 

He had only one other important thing he should like 
to mention to them, and that concerned the humanitarian 
aspect of their activities. Although in many wyys_ the 
humanitarian aspect remained first in their consideration, 
there was no doubt an immense public attraction in the 
humanitarian aspect, and he knew so well, from the slight 
connection which he had with the veterinary profession, 
what an enormous amount of public support they obtained 
from those who wished to see the sufferings of animals 
reduced io the minimum. That aspect was far from 
negligible, for they, as all great professions must recog- 
nise that they did, depended largely for the success of their 
methods upon the amount of public sympathy which they 
could obtain for them. In many countries research workers 
were engaged in investigating the diseases which, either 
because of the serious losses they inflicted, or because o! 
their transmissibility to man, were of outstanding impor- 
tance, and he trusted-that the exchange of views on all 
the subjects which had been tabled for discussion would 
prove as valuable to the advancement of veterinary science 
as the deliberations of previous Congresses had done. 
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He had the honour to declare that Congress open. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Election of President. 

On the proposition of Sir Ratrn Jackson, seconded by 
Dr. Huryra, Sir John M’Fadyean was now elected Presi- 
dent of the Congress. 

Returning thanks for his election, Sir Joun M’Fapyean 
said that he was impressed with the magnitude of th: 
honour, when he thought of the distinguished men who 
had held that office on previous occasions. He would not 
amplify words, but simply say this: he should strive to 
discharge the duties of the office in the way that would 
meet with their approval. 

Proceeding, Sir John said that he was sure he should 
be doing what was very agreeable to them when he pro- 
posed that they accord a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Lord Harewood for his address.  (Applause.) To most 
people in this country, certainly to all members of the 
profession in it, it was well known that Lord Harewood 
had long taken an acute interest in veterinary science, 
and he was afraid it had been at some considerable incon- 
venience to himself that he had come there that day to 
shew the interest that he took in their profession. It was 
not necessary to have a shew of hands on that motion; 
he expee'ed them to declare by acclamation that they wer 


in favour. (Loud applause.) 


Presidential Address. 


The Presipenr then gave his address from the chair. 

Sir John said that, having attended a number of previous 
Congresses in that series, he knew it had been customary 
for the newly-elected President to give his address. Hi 
proposed to follow that custom, and he would enlighten 
their anxiety by saying that he proposed to be short in 
doing it. 

Interesting as it would be to do so, it was not his inten- 
tion to deseribe, even in outline, the series of Congresses 
of which that was the eleventh. There were, however, 
certain events in that history which it might not be im- 
proper to recall on the present occasion. 

The First International Congress on Animal Disease 
was held at Hamburg in 1863. It was convened on tli 
initiative of an English veterinary surgeon, Professor John 
Gamgee, who was one of the best informed and most 
enlightened members of the veterinary profession in_ this 
country at that time. In April of that year he issued a 
circular inviting teachers at the veterinary colleges and 
practising veterinary surgeons from all parts of Europe 
to attend a Congress to be held in Hamburg in July. 
The reasons assigned for this action were the increasing 
prevalence of contagious disease amongst cattle, sheep and 
other farm animals; the almost complete absence of  re- 
liable statistical evidence regarding the mortality caused 
by such plagues in the different countries, and the con- 
sequent necessity of advising Governments to prevent the 
export of such animals from one country to another. 

It was suggested that after such adequate discussion i! 
might be possible to frame resolutions bearing upon the 
prevention or the transmission of diseases amongst thi 
respective States. From the modern point of view, thy 
meeting hardly deserved the name of Congress, because it 
was atten’ed by only 101 members, and, to their shame 
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be it said, apparently only one fellow countryman accom- 
panied Professor John Gamgee; there were thus but two 
Englishmen at the Congress, where, moreover, Professor 
Gamgee accepted the second place of honour as _ Vice- 
President. The particular subjects discussed were cattle 
plague, contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, and sheep 
pox. The recommendations made in regard to these 
diseases appeared to be very inadequate when read to-day, 
but they deserved their admiration as a first endeavour 
to organise the then existing knowledge with a view to 
the prevention of animal plagues. The foresight of thai 
man was also shown by the fact that he called the attention 
ol Governments to the desirability of paying special atten 
tion to the foundation of research institutes for the investi- 
gation of animal diseases. A similar recommendation was 
made with regard to the provision of national statistics 
regarding disease of a contagious character. The two 
following Congresses were held, respectively, in Vienna 
in 1865 and Zurich in 1867. Certainly these Congresses, 
like the first, left no official or complete reports of their 
proceedings. It was known, however, that at the Congress 
in Vienna there were 170 members, while at both Vienna 
and Zurich rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia were again the 
chief subjects of discussion. It was a matter to note, 
however, that at the third Congress professional education 
and the organisation of a State veterinary service in each 
country appeared in the programme. 

He passed over the succeeding four Congresses held 
at Brussels in 1883, at Paris in 1889, at Berne in 1895 
and at Baden Baden in 1899, stopping only to observe that 
reports of these were published, that the number of mem- 
bers attending greatly increased and the scope of their de- 
liberations was extended, while contagious diseases still 
continued to receive the greatest attention. 

The eighth Congress was held at Budapesth in 1905, 
and it demanded special attention because it marked a 
great step forward in the organisation of that Conference. 
The membership showed a great increase—1,400, of whom 
900 were foreign members, and in a report contributed 
to the proceedings Professor Schmaltz pointed out that the 
Congress appeared to be growing too quickly for its clothes. 
Hitherto, all the subjects had been discussed in general 
meeting one at a time, and, within the period allowed 
for each Congress, that necessarily restricted the number 
of subjects and to a large extent shut out from consideration 
many subjects that could be profitably discussed by only a 
minority of those present. There was also lacking an 
adequate connecting link between successive Congresses, 


or any definite regulations touching such questions as the | 


place and date of the next Congress, the preparation of 
the programme for it and the provision of the necessary 
funds. In his report Professor Schmaltz made recom- 
mendations designed to remove these difficulties, and the 
most important one of them was adopted, namely, that a 
Permanent Commission comprising representatives from 
the most important of the countries of the world should be 
formed to serve as a connecting link between successive 
Congresses. 

In the interval following the Budapesth Congress and 
the next, the by-laws which had previously ruled the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress were revised, and the Permanent 


Commission in its present form was constituted. The 
statutes were adopted by following Congresses and took 
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the form in which they appeared in the programme of the 
present Congress. 

It seemed to him appropriate that a further reference 
should then be made to the Budapesth Congress of 1905. 
It was pointed out by Dr. Schmaltz that as 1913 would 
be the Jubilee year of the Congress it would be a fitting 
tribute to the memory of John Gamgee if the next Congress 
but one were to be held in London in that year. ‘The 
regulations, however, did not permit the determination 
of the place and date of any Congress except the one 
immediately to follow, and the proposal therefore fell to 
the ground. Effect should have been given to it by the 
Congress which was held at the Hague in 1909, but it 
was found that it was impossible to hold the next one 
in London in 1909 because arrangements had already been 
made for holding the International Medical Congress in 
London in that year at the only time that would have been 
convenient for the holding of the next Veterinary Congress. 
The date of the latter was, therefore, put back to 1914. 
He would say nothing about the disastrous history of 
that Congress in 1914, or of the difficulties that had to 
be overcome before the preparations for the present Con- 
gress could be put in train. He was sure that it was the 
earnest desire of every member that that Congress might be 
able to gather up and re-unite the threads that were broken 
16 years ago. (Applause.) 

He did not wish to anticipate what Professor Buxton 
would say presently in regard to the preparations for that 
Congress, but he might perhaps be allowed at that moment 
to say that they were very greatly gratified by the success 
in respect of the number of members, and he was happy 
to be able to announce that in that respect it would exceed 
all previous Conferences. (Loud applause.) They were 
greatly gratified by the very satisfactory proportion — of 
members who had come there from overseas. He wished 
io take the opportunity to repeat what Lord Harewood had 
said, that they extended the very heartiest welcome to 
them. (Applause.) They could assure them that they 
placed a very high value on their presence and that they 
should spare no effort to make them store up pleasant 
memories of their visit to that Congress. (Loud applause.) 

Professor Dr. F. Hutryra, as Chairman of the Permanent 
Commission of the International Veterinary Congresses, 
extended the Commission’s hearty greetings to the Con- 
gress. 

Appointment of Congress Officers. 

The following appointments were made : 

Vice-Presidents : Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Professor 
J. F. Craig and Sir Ralph Jackson. » 

Hon. Presidents : Professor Dr. Leclainche, Sir Arnold 
Theiler, Dr. V. Stang, Dr. Muller, Dr. F. Hutyra and 
Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank. 

General Secretary : Professor J. B. Buxton. 

Hon, Treasurer: Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank. 


Hon. Life Membership for Dr. Bernard Bang. 


The PRESIDENT now rose to say that he wished to make 
a proposal with regard to another position in. the Congress. 
The ninth by-law of the Congress permitted the conferring 
of Honorary Life Membership in recognition of scientific 
work or other services rendered to the veterinary profession 
and to science. It was the unanimous desire of the Organis- 
ing Committee of the present Congress that that honour 
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should be conferred upon Dr. Bernard Bang. (Loud 
applause.) 

He felt it to be quite unnecessary to enter into details 
regarding Dr. Bang’s life work. His name was known 
throughout the civilised world for his pioneer researches 
bovine tuber- 





regarding the two worst animal diseases 
culosis and epizootic abortion. (Applause.) The Organising 
Committee learned with regret that circumstances had made 
it impossible for Dr. Bang to be present there with them, 
but in his absence and in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Organising Committee he moved “‘ that Pro- 
fessor Bernard Bang be elected an Honorary Life Member 
of the International Veterinary Congresses.’’ The motion 
was carried amid loud and prolonged applause. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The GENERAL SecreETARY (Professor J. B. Buxton, of 
Cambridge) now presented the following report :— 

It has already been explained by the President that the 
renth International Veterinary Congress, which was 
to have been the Jubilee Congress, broke up on the day after 
its opening. The British Organising Committee did what 
was possible in those unparallelled circumstances, to pre- 
vent the loss to the world of the valuable reports which 
had been prepared, and at considerable cost undertook 
the reprinting of the papers with proceedings, which were 
issued in three volumes in 1916 to all enrolled members 
as far as they could be traced. Copies of the Proceedings 
of that Congress are still available. 

Owing to the generosity of a large number of veterinary 
surgeons, a sum of money had been subscribed to meet 
the cost of entertainment for that Congress, and the 
unexpended balance of this, by careful husbanding, grew 
by the addition of interest, until a sum of considerably over 
£3,000 was available. It is that fund which has enabled 
the Organising Committee to undertake the cost of pro- 
viding the evening entertainments announced, and the 
hospitality specially planned for lady members. We hope 
full advantage will be taken of that. 

It was partly on account of the existence of this fund, 
and partly perhaps because the Permanent Commission 
desired to give us some consolation for the severe dis- 
appointment we suffered in 1914, that it was decided to 
hold the Eleventh Congress in London. That decision 
was taken at the meeting of the Permanent Committee held 
in Paris in June, 1928. 

The representatives of this country on the Permanent 
Commission, Sir John M’Fadyean and Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley (the latter of whom had been appointed in the place 
of the late Sir Stewart Stockman), were augmented in 
accordance with Rule 6 (b) of the Permanent Commission, 
by the appointment of Colonel Brittlebank, and Dr. F. C. 
Minett. These gentlemen summoned a representative meet- 
ing of members of the R.C.V.S. to form an Organising 
Committee, and for the past two years the work of prepar- 
ing for the Congress has steadily proceeded. 

At the outset we have to acknowledge the great honour 
done to us by His Majesty the King, and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who graciously consented 
to become Patron and Vice-Patron of the Congress. It 
will, I hope, be my pleasure at a later stage of these 
proceedings to receive from this meeting instructions to 
convey to His Majesty and to our Prince the loyal greetings 


of this Congress, and our appreciation of the honour 
conferred upon us. 

Though it is not the custom of the British Government 
to give financial support to Congresses of this nature, we 
have enjoyed the cordial support of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and the willing help of the Chief Veterinary 
Officer, Sir Ralph Jackson, to whom we are deeply indebted 
for much valuable assistance. Through this channel, the 
help of the Foreign Office was obtained, as a result of 
which invitations were issued, in the name of H.M. 
Government, to all nations of the world to support the 
Congress by appointing official delegates. Similarly, from 
the Dominions Office and the Colonial Office, invitations 
went out to the Dominions and Colonies, and as a result we 
are proud to report that official delegates have been ap- 
pointed by 40 foreign nations and 16 Dominions, Colonies 
or Dependencies of the British Empire. In addition, the 
Organising Committee issued invitations to all County 
and Municipal Authorities, all Veterinary Colleges and 
Research Institutes, Veterinary Associations, Agricultural, 
and other allied societies, many of whom have appointed 
official delegates. 

At the suggestion of the Organising Committee, National 
Committees have been formed in more than 29 countries, 
and I should here like to express to the Presidents, Secre- 
taries and other officers of these National Committees our 
grateful thanks for their successful efforts in helping us to 
organise so representative a membership. Our numbers 
are not yet complete, but in appropriate figures the ordinary 
members of the Congress number 1,478, the extraordinary 
members 42, and the lady members 290, giving us a total 
of 1,810, and representing more than 60 new societies. 
This, so far as I can ascertain, breaks all previous records. 

We have also gratefully to acknowledge the honour 
conferred on the Congress by the Government in giving a: 
official Banquet to Delegates from foreign Governments, 
and by the Corporation of the City of London in providing « 
Reception by the Lord Mayor at Guildhall. 

The Entertainments Committee and the Ladies Committee 
have organised festivities and excursions for this week 
and next, and our thanks are due to the respective chairmen 
and Secretaries for their services in planning so complete a 
programme. 

Turning to the other side of the Congress work, | 
have to report that, on the recommendation of the Permanent 
Commission made at its meeting in July, 1929, a number 
of reporters were selected for the various subjects of the 
programme as laid down by the Permanent Commission 
at its meeting the previous year. Here it should be men- 
tioned that the Permanent Commission made a rule that no 
person, except duly qualified veterinary surgeons, should 
be invited to act as a reporter. The number of subjects on 
the programme is as follows :— 

For discussion in General Meetings ... San 6 
For discussion in Sectional Meetings ow 

Eighty reporters were chosen to deal with these subjects, 
and with few exceptions Reports have been submitted. It 
is with great regret that I have to announce that Dr. 
Fischoeder, of Warsaw, who contributed a paper on 
Anthrax, died suddenly in April last. His loss is not only 
keenly felt in Poland, where he was greatly fespected, 
but here also. Dr. Dechambre, who undertook to report 
on the Scientific Feeding of Animals, was unfortunately 
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prevented from completing his paper on account of ill 
health, but Dr. Letard has done us the favour of complet- 
ing it and will present it in their joint names. 

Before concluding my report I must be allowed to ex- 
plain the reason why it has been found impossible to 
supply to members copies of all the reports which are to 
be considered. In accordance with the rules of the Con- 
gress Reporters are required to send in their reports at 
least four months before the meeting of the Congress 
(Rule 29). Though ample notice was given, very few 
were received by the date assigned, vis., March 31st last. 
After much correspondence, a few others were received 
during April and May, and these were printed without 
delay. But much to our disappointment, some of the most 
important were delayed considerably longer than this, and 
though no doubt in every case there were good reasons for 
this delay, the fact remains that our printers were unable 
to cope with the large number that were sent in at the 
end of June, and even later. We have done our utmost 
to get these reports into the hands of members in time 
for this meeting, and this has occasioned an extra burden 
of anxiety on the part of our officials, but I know that 
they will not grudge this, if only the Congress is as great 
a success as we all hope that it will be. 

The Report having been received and adopted, it was 
now unanimously agreed that a telegram in the following 
terms should be sent to the King :— 

** Delegates and members of the Eleventh International 
Veterinary Congress assembled at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, send their humble and loyal greetings to your 
Majesty and express their deep sense of gratitude for your 
gracious patronage.”’ 

A number of the delegates from foreign countries and 
the Dominions afterwards addressed the Congress. 


Conferment of Hon. Associateships, 
R.C.V.S., upon International Congress 
Delegates. 


In the evening, a special meeting of the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1, for the purpose of presenting 
diplomas as Hon. Associates to certain distinguished dele- 
gates to the International Veterinary Congress. 

There was a full attendance of members at the ceremony, 
which was of a most impressive character. 

Opening the proceedings, the President of the Royal 
College, Sir J. M’Fapyean said: Gentlemen, the purpose 
for which we are attending here is only incidental to the 
International Veterinary Congress, but nevertheless it is 
one which the Members of this Council view with great 
satisfaction; it is to confer the Honorary Associateship 
of this College on a number of our eminent confréres 
from other countries who have honoured us by their 
presence here on this notable occasion, I mean the Con- 
gress. The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons might 
be described as at once the Parliament and the Executive 
of the Veterinary profession in this country, and it is a 
Parliament elected on the principle of universal suffrage. 
It is the body that, through the diploma of membership, 
confers exclusively the right on any person in this country 
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to call himself a veterinary surgeon; that monopoly, one 
might call it, is vested in this Council by Act of Parlia- 
ment; but is not the only diploma which this Council can 
confer. It also has the right to elect as Honorary Asso- 
ciates men of their own profession who have greatly 
distinguished themselves in the field of veterinary science. 
It is not an honour that has ever been lightly bestowed. 
At present there are only about 30 living Honorary Asso- 
ciates of this College, and at the head of the list stands 
the name of H.R.H. the Prince of Waies. 1 will not read 
the names of the other Associates now living, but I can 
say that they are names that are held in the highest 
respect throughout the world where people know anything 
whatever about veterinary science. Time will not permit 
me, nor is it necessary, to enumerate the distinctions of 
those whose names we now desire to add to our roll of 
Honorary Associates. It is the greatest tribute that we 
can offer to them for what they have done, and what they 
are still doing, for the advancement of veterinary science. 
We shall ourselves feel honoured by their acceptance of 
the Diploma of Honorary Associateship of this Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. (Applause.) 

The Secretary (Dr. Frep Buttock): Mr. President, | 
have the pleasure to announce that the following gentle- 
men, who have been elected Honorary Associates, are here 
present :—Mr. M. Burgi, of Berne; Dr. De Blieck, of 
Utrecht; Dr. Frei, of Zurich; Dr. Pietro Ghisleni, of 
Turin; Dr. George Hilton, of Ottawa, Canada; Dr. 
Halfdan Holth, of Oslo; M. Jonescu-Braila, of Bucharest ; 
Dr. José Ligniéres, of Buenos Aires; Dr. J. R. Mohler, 
of Washington, U.S.A.; Professor Adam W. Morkeberg, 
of Denmark; Professor P. Rubay, of Brussels; Professor 
Dr. Valentin Stang, of Berlin, and Professor Wilhelm 
Zwick, of Giessen. Herr Karl Kasper, who was to be 
here, has not yet arrived. 

(The President, amid applause, presented the Diplomas 
of Honorary Associateship to the gentlemen whose names 
were read out by Dr. Bullock.) 

The PResipenr: Gentlemen, we regret that a number 
of those upon whom the Council decided to confer this 
honour, have not been able to attend in person to-day, 
but it is to be understood that the Associateship has been 
conferred on them. 

Dr. Buttock: The names gf the absent Honorary Asso- 
ciates are :—Professor F. X. Lesbre, of Lyon; M. Carré, 
of Paris; Professor Joseph Marek, of Budapesth; Pro- 
fessor Gustave Zimmermann, of Hungary; Dr. Veranus A. 
Moore, of New York; M. Gustave Kjerrulf, of Sweden; 
Dr. M. A. Piche, of Montreal; Professor Naoshi Nitta, of 
Tokio, Dr. Alexandre Wladimiroff, of Leningrad. 


The Acknowledgments. 


Professor Stanc: Mr. President, it is the greatest 
pleasure of my life to receive the tribute of Honorary 
Associateship from so high a body as the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and I accept the honour in all 
humility as a representative of German veterinary science. 

Professor Rupay: Mr. President, it is with profound 
emotion that I rise to express my deep gratitude for the 
very noble gesture that you have made to us. It is with 
great pride that we receive this excellent Diploma which 
your College has been good enough to accord to us, and | 
think that in bestowing this Honour on us, you have 
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wished to do more than honour ourselves, you have wished 
to express your admiration, and above all your friendly 
sentiments, for the Belgian practitioners of Veterinary 
Medicine in general. We feel very honoured that the Royal 
College should have wished through me to pay a tribute 
to Belgian veterinary medicine, and once more I wish to 
express my profound gratitude and thanks for the honour 
you have been so good as to confer upon me. 

Mr. Jonescu-Brait\: Mr. President and gentlemen, allow 
me to express to you my gratitude for the signal honour 
you have done me in placing me amongst yourselves by 
according me the Diploma of Honorary Associateship of 
your College. When fixing your choice upon me [| am 
sure that you must have thought of another Rumanian 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine, Mr. Logestan, now unfor- 
tunately deceased, who almost fifty years ago, in 1883, 
was elected, as I have just been, an Honorary Associate 
of your College. He was the creator of the Veterinary 
School of Bucharest and was chief of our Veterinary Service 
for many years. As my friend, Dr. Rubay, has said, it 
is not for us that the Honour is intended so much as for 
the Veterinary profession to which we belong. It is through 
wishing to honour the profession in our several countries 
that you have chosen a representative of that profession, 
and you have chosen me as representing the veterinary 
profession of Rumania. In that country I may say that 
I am not only responsible for the Veterinary Health Ser- 
vice and Inspection of Animals, but also for breeding and 
all the economic questions which relate thereto. It is on 
this account that I thank you once again and express to 
you my high appreciation of the great honour you have 
done me. I should like to express my best wishes for the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and to hope that 
you, Mr. President, and your Council, will continue to 
conduct its destinies with that distinction and competence 
which you have displayed in the past. From now on, all 
of us here belong to your College. (Applause.) From the 
bottom of my heart | wish the greatest prosperity to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Dr. GeorGe Hitton;: Mr. President and Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, it is very difficult 
for me at this time to express adequately my true feelings. 
I can only ask you to believe me when I say that I con- 
sider my election as an Honorary Associate by this body 
a very great honour; I keenly appreciate this honoyr and 
I am deeply grateful to you. I have been a Member of 
the veterinary profession for a little over 30 years, and I 
have always felt that it was a great privilege to belong 
to a profession performing such a varied service of great 
benefit to the people, and which has always been a positive 
force in the welfare of the nation, It has been my good 
fortune during my comparatively short experience to witness 
a marked advance in what might be called the status of 
our profession. It stands to-day on as high a plane as 
any other scientific body. The position which it now 
occupies has been attained by consistent work, energy and 
skill, and that gift of imparting knowledge possessed aot 
only by veterinarians who have passed and left their mark, 
but also by those who now occupy the front rank in our 
profession. It is another concrete example of the well 
known fact, that every cause that has succeeded in making 
the world better for human existence has had a long and 
trying struggle before the benefits sought have been 


obtained. The veterinary profession in many lands has 
been encouraged and benefited by your example and your 
achievement, and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is very highly regarded by the profession at large. I feel 
in the circumstances that the election to an Honorary 
Associateship by this body is one of the greatest honours 
a veterinarian is privileged to receive. I thank you most 
sincerely and I can assure you that it will be my fervent 
hope that no act of mine may give you cause to regret 
the action you have taken in my regard. 

Dr. GuisLeNI: Mr. President and gentlemen, I am _ pro- 
foundly grateful to you for the Diploma of Honorary 
Associateship which you have conferred upon me, and for 
the title which henceforward | shall bear, and which | 
realise is not so much meant as an honour to me personally 
as an honour to the whole body of the Members of the 
veterinary profession in Italy. 

Sir J. M’Fapyean: Gentlemen, that concludes our 
business. , . ‘ 

Control of Anthrax. 

At one of the sectional meetings on Monday an address 
on ‘* The Control of Anthrax’? by the late Dr. F. 
Fischoeder, Director of the Veterinary Department of the 
Polish Ministry of Agriculture at Warsaw, was read. Having 
described the precautions which importing countries could 
adopt to prevent the importation of skins infected with 
anthrax, he said that Ascoli’s technique could be employed 
with advantage for the examination of hides for anthrax, 
in so far that skins which gave a negative result to the 
test might be admitted without hesitation. A_ positive 
reaction to the Ascoli test could not be held to furnish 
proof of the presence of anthrax, because in a considerable 
percentage of cases in which anthrax could be excluded 
with certainty the Ascoli test gave a positive result. In 
such cases inoculation and cultivation must be resorted 
to for the demonstration of anthrax organisms. 

Professor D’Muessemeer (Berlin) and Professor P. 
kiegler (Bucharest), also addressed the meeting on this 
subject. Other subjects discussed were as follows :— 

Variola in domestic animals. Reporters: Mr. R. E. 
Glover, B-SC., M-R.C.V.S., Institute of Animal Pathology, 
Cambridge; Dr. J. Bridre, Chef de Service a 1’Institut 
Pasteur, Paris; Dr. H. S. Frenkel, Director of the Veterin- 
ary Division of the State Laboratory of Public Health, 
Utrecht. 

The use of drugs in the treatment of diseases caused 
by Nematode and Trematode worms. Reporters; Mr. E. 
L. Taylor, B.Vv.SC., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Ministry of Agriculture, Weybridge, England; Dr. 
M. C. Hall, pu.p., D.sc., D.v.m., Chief, Zoological Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; Dr. R. E. Schulz, Acting 
Chief of the Helminthological Institute, Moscow, 

Theileriases. Reporters; Professor K. F. Meyer, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco; P. L. Du Toit, B.a., 
Dr. phil., Dr. med, vet., Director of Veterinary Service 
and Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, Pre- 
toria, South Africa; Professor W. L. Yakimoff, Veterinary 
Institute, Laboratory of Parasitology, Leningrad. 

Fowl typhoid and Bacillary white diarrhoea. Reporters: 
Capt. John P. Rice, B.sc., M.R.c.v.S., Head of Animal 
Diseases Division, Ministry of Agriculture, Belfast; F. R. 
Beaudette, Poultry Pathologist, State of New Jersey Agri 
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cultural Experimental Station, New Brunswick, N.J. ; 
Professor Dr. R. Manninger, 0. 6. Professor an der Kgl. 
Ung. Tierdrztlichen Hochale, Direktor des Staaatlichen 
Veterinarhygienischen Institutes, Budapest; Professor L. 
Panisset, Ecole Nationale Véiérinaire d’Alfort, Alfort 


(Seine), France. ’ 


Proceedings on Tuesday, August 5th. 

On Tuesday morning a general meeting of the Congress 
was held, when a telegram from the King was read at 
the morning session by the Honorary Secretary, Professor 
J. B. Buxton. It ran.— 

‘The King has received with great pleasure the royal 
message of greetings from the eleventh International Veter- 
inary Congress. His Majesiy, as patren, hopes that every 


’ 


success may attend their deliberations.’ 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

At this meeting a discussion on foot-and-mouth diseass 
was opened by Professor J. Ligniéres (Argentina). He 
contendéd that the principal cause of outbreaks of the 
disease was the prolonged conservation of dried virus in 
old centres, and that it wag therefore wrong to blame 
meat from the Argentine as the determining causes of 
outbreaks which occurred from time to time in England. 
Professor Ligniéres claimed also to have devised a new 
method of vaccination against the disease, and asked that 
an international cominission of specialists and clinicians 
should be appointed to draw up a programme of tests to 
which his new vaccine should be submitted. If, as he 
hoped, this commission confirmed the efficacy of his dis- 
covery, he would publish the method of preparation, so that 
it could be used universally. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean (chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee) said that Professor Ligniéres proposed that a trial 
should be given to what we should call a secret remedy. 
The speaker did not say there might not be circumstances 
in which such a course might be advisable, but in this 
country we had strong objections to taking any trouble 
about an alleged remedy when the details of the method 
had not been disclosed. He suggested that Professor 
Ligniéres should begin to exterminate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the Argentine or some similar country, and thereby 
demonstrate the effectiveness of his remedy to the world. 

Professor F. Hutryra (Hungary) said that so far as he 
was aware Professor Ligniéres had not published anything 
on his remedy. If he desired the support of the congress, 
he should at least give it some information about his 


remedy and his experiences. 


A resolution in which Professor Ligniéres asked the con-, 


gress and its permanent committee to support his proposal 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Virus STRAINS. 

Dr. W. H. Anprews, director of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s veterinary laboratory at Weybridge, said the plurality 
of virus strains in foot-and-mouth disease must be accepted 
as proved. In Europe the ‘* O * type of virus predominated 
largely. In Britain 40 strains had been classified, and 37 
of these proved to be ‘ O ” strains. Though it had been 
proved possible to immunize animals simultaneously against 
more than one type of virus, it was not yet known how 


many immunological types existed. A characteristic attack 
of the disease virtually always, and perhaps invariably, 
left an animal completely resistant to the homologous type 
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ef virus. The immune animal first lost its local or tissue 
immunity, and it appeared that this generally happened 
after about seven months. At Pirbright they had _ tested 
humoral immunity up to 32 months after an attack, and 
had never noted its decline or loss; and a few experiments 
liad suggested that humoral immunity would protect cattle 
against natural infection. Their results at Pirbright sug- 
gested also that reinfections, although causing no appreciable 
reaction, might fully restore a lost tissue immunity. Vallée 
and Carré, however, had shown that such reinfections might 
destroy immunity, or even sensitive animals. The matter 
was of considerable practical importance, and it was desir- 
akle that further and more extensive experiments should 
be performed with the object of defining the conditions which 
might govern the development of renewed susceptibility, or, 
on the other hand, of a strengthened immunity. 

Professor WaALDMANN (Germany) said that there were 
three distinct strains of the virus which did not immunize 
against one another. In addition to the pure strains there 
were variants : on the island of Riems 176 strains, from vir- 
tually all European countries, and from the Argentine, had 
been differentiated. 

In Germany it had been established that the spread 
of the disease was proportional to the number of strains 
and variants found. Within a strain differences could be 
discovered which came to light in the course of outbreaks 
—predilection for the pig, for example. The diseased 
animal and its stall were a serious source of danger. At 


oe 


the present time “ ring *’ inoculations were being carried 
out on a large scale in Germany to prevent the spread of 
the disease. Protective inoculation, in the form of simul- 
taneous inoculation of healthy animals on infected pre- 
mises, was also being put into practice extensively. In 
severe outbreaks the mortality was reduced by this means 
from ten to one per cent. On the whole, serum inocula- 
tion, as an integral part of the veterinary police regulations, 
had proved itself a valuable aid against the disease. 

Professor VALLEE (France) expressed the view that the 
various types of virus were only adaptations of an original 
type. In view of the results of recent experiments he 
could no longer affirm that the immutability of types was 
absolute, 

Professor BURGI (Switzerland) said that his country had 
made enormous strides in the fight against foot-and-mouth 
disease. The killing of animfls was the quickest way of 
meeting the ravages of the disease. In Switzerland the 
system in use was a combination of slaughter and vac- 
cination. 

Professor MANNINGER (Hungary) said it had been proved 
that mutability of types did occur. ‘ 

Dr. F. C. Muinerr (Institute for Research into Animal 
Pathology, London) said that the infective power of con- 
taminated stacks of hay could be destroyed by spraying 
them with extremely small concentrations of formalin. He 
had found that at times even one part in 10,000 of formalin 
was sufficient, and on all occasions one part in 1,000 had 
been found enough. 

At the close of the discussion a number of general con- 
clusions were brought forward by Dr. Andrews, with the 
concurrence of the meeting. Among these conclusions were 
the following :— 

Both the diseased animal and the buildings are sources of 
danger in the spread of the disease. The most efficient 
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disinfective agents are moist heat and sunlight, and among 
chemical agents potassium, sodium hydrate, and formalin. 

The value of passive immunity has been established, and 
its use in practice, under favourable conditions, is to be 
encouraged. It is highly desirable that all possible efforts 
should be made to discover an efficient method of active 
immunization. 


Swine Fever. 


Swine fever was considered at one of the sectional meet- 
ings in the afternoon. Dr. M. Dorset (United States) 
submitted that immunization offered the most practicable 
and effective means of controlling losses from the disease. 
He urged that Governmental inspection of serum-produc- 
ing establishments was of prime importance. Dr. W. 
Geicer (Germany) said that the use of serum alone was 
successful on infected premises only if it could be applied 
promptly and on strictly hygienic principles. It was the 
practice in Germany to employ simultaneous inoculation 
on infected premises, using the virus actually occurring on 
the premises. This method, when properly carried out, 
resulted in very small losses and produced a lasting im- 
munity. 

The third Reporter was Dr. Wilhelm Nusshag (Berlin- 
Frohnan). 


Milk Fever. 


During a discussion on milk fever, Professor J. R. 
GreiG (Animal Diseases Research Institute, Moredun, 
Edinburgh), said that the essential cause of the ailment 
was an acute blood-calcium deficiency. Milk fever in cows, 
lambing sickness in ewes, and transit tetany in mares 
were all rapidly cured by mammary inflation. In an 
examination of over 500 samples of blood, these were the 
only conditions in which an acute hypocalcemia had been 
found. Dr. P. A. Fis (United States) said that udder 
inflations had been a valuable method of treatment for 
nearly 30 years. A combination of this treatment with 
calcium injections might make the cure doubly sure. Since 
the phosphate deficiency might be as important as that 
of the calcium, a preparation which would satisfy the needs 
of both constituents rather than only one was preferable, 
and calcium glycerophosphate apparently met both needs. 

Captain T. M. Doyte (Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Weybridge), speaking on fowl pox’ and 
coryza, said it had been definitely proved that in pigeon 
pox virus we possessed a valuable agent for the protection 
of fowls against natural infection with this disease. 

Dr. J. R. Beacn (University of California) also reported 
to this sectional meeting. 

Other sectional meetings were concerned with genetics 
(principles of breeding), the Reporters being: Professor 
Dr. Karl Keller (Wien) and Dr. Antoine Pirocchi (Milan) ; 
and rabies (vaccination) upon which Professor Dr. A. 
Anjesky (Budapesth) and Dr. Gindo Finzi (Milan) 
reported. 

In the evening the delegates were the guests of the 
President and members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons at a conversazione held at the British Museum 
of Natural History, South Kensington. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A Magnificent Congress. 





As was universally held to be assumed, if the 
Eleventh International Veterinary Congress were 
spared the intervention of catastrophe, such as 
wrecked the 1914 meeting, unprecedented success 
is attending the greatest event in modern veterin- 
ary history. The London Congress of 1930 is, 
indeed, now in process of fulfilling the highest 
hopes of those who so willingly and with such 
competence shouldered the immense responsibility 
of its organisation. 

Even at the time of writing—with more than 
half the Congress yet to run—we are able, from 
our own impressions and those of others, to assess 
at the value indicated in’ our heading the measure 
of its success—the attendance is worthy of a 
programme planned on the grand scale, and con- 
stitutes, indeed, a record. 

The greater social events take place after it is 
possible to comment upon them here, but a most 
useful part was played by the well-attended Recep- 
tion held by the President and members of the 
Organising Committee on Sunday evening, in 
making the host of delegates from overseas feel 
thoroughly at home amongst their British con- 
freres. ‘* A great occasion ’’ is perhaps the most 
fitting designation of the opening meeting of the 
Congress at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
the following morning, the crowded hall present- 
ing a striking spectacle and housing proceedings 
entirely memorable in their dignity and import- 
ance. It was an appropriate note that conferred 
upon the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Harewood the hon- 
our of declaring the Congress open, for his recent 
maiden speech in the Upper House has revealed 
him to us as a staunch upholder of veterinary 
interests. 

The wealth of material prepared for discussion 
at the Sectional meetings by leaders of veterinary 
thought and practice throughout the world 
ensured a week of continuous instruction and 
enjoyment for the attender; the only drawback 
to the situation, indeed, from his point of view, 
being his physical inability to divide his attention 
between several sections possessing stong attrac- 
tion for him. At all events, he and all connected 
with the Congress, including the numerous lady 
members, are reaping a rich reward for their 
common-sense decision to support so momentous 
a gathering by their presence. It is particularly 
good to know that in this respect and in that of 
the contribution which he is also making to the 
success of the Congress by his share in its dis- 
cussions, the British veterinarian has done and is 
doing what was hoped and expected of him. 
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Notice to Members. 


Any member who has received a copy of the 
Special Congress Number of the Record which 
has been faultily bound and consequently has 
pages missing or disarranged, will receive a cor- 
rectly-bound copy upon application to the Editorial 
Representative, N.V.M.A., 2 Verulam  Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 


a. 


A Roman Cat Eviction Order. 


““Much amusement has been provoked by the latest 
episode in the campaign for a more ‘ decorous ’ Rome,”’ 
says the Rome correspondent of The Times. ‘“ The 
‘cleaners-up ’’ have now declared war on the cats in 
Trajan’s Forum, and an order for their eviction is said 
to be imminent. The reason given is that the cats, while 
tolerable in the past when the Forum was almost a slum 
neighbourhood, are incongruous and offensive now that the 
area has been restored to its former imperial dignity. 

“The alarm produced among Roman cat lovers by this 
decree has been somewhat mitigated by the assurance that 
the cats are to be taken care of by the Society for the 
Protection of Animals. Indeed, a special home, it is stated, 
is to be provided for them in a more salubrious spot in 
the suburbs. The cats are to be transported thither en 
masse in a motor-lorry. It is pointed out that the animals 
will thus be promoted from their position of dependence on 
casual foreign charity to the status of honoured pensioners 
of the Italian Government, under whose efficient care they 
will no doubt in time acquire a truly Fascist sleekness.”’ 


H.M. Stationery Office Publications. 


The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies 
can be purchased though any bookseller, or directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office, at the following addresses :— 
London: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; 
Manchester : York Street ; Edinburgh: 120, George Street. 


Price Post 
Salmon Fisheries, 1930 :— Net. Free. 
FisHeRyY BOARD FOR SCOTLAND :— 5. &. Ss. @. 
1. The Identification of Bacillus sal- 
monicida by the Complement-Fixa- 
tion Test—a further contribution to 
the study of Furunculosis of the 
Salmonida. (49-0173-01-30) ... . O 9 010 


When shellfish cause poisoning it is not because they are 
inherently toxic in themselves, but because they are taken 
from polluted water, and every year cases of mild poisoning 
occur because seaside visitors catch and eat shellfish taken 
from unsuitable areas. These are usually well-known to 
local residents, and sometimes are specified in printed 
notices displayed upon the sea front ; seaside visitors should 
pay heed to these warnings, and in any case should make 
sure that it is safe to eat shellfish that they may have 
caught. Shellfish should, of course, be cooked and eaten 
as fresh as possible. 





Abstracts. 


| Experiments in Regional Anesthesia of the Hind Limb 
of the Ox. K. S6nksen. (Vet. Med. Dissertation, 

Hanover, 1929.) ] 

Anethesia of the sciatic nerve was performed with a 
25 cm. long needle, which was inserted in the groove 
between the biceps and semitendinosus muscles in a dorso- 
cranial direction towards the posterior surface of the 
femur. The foot and the claws showed themselves to be 
without sensibility. Tibial anzsthesia is without signifi- 
cunce. The peroneal nerve was approached immediately 
underneath the lateral condyle of the tibia. Here the 
anzesthetised area extended along the anterior and outer 
part of the limb. Anzsthesia of the terminal branches of 
the peroneal and tibial nerves is produced most easily by 
injection above and lateral to the hindclaw and on the 
dorsal median line. Transverse anzsthesia round the foot 
above the hindclaws produced the best results: 30 cc.s. of 
a 3 per cent, Tutocain was found suitable for this purpose. 
After 10-15 minutes complete local anzesthesia occurred, 
which lasted for from 1-3 hours. J. T. E. 


[The Influence on Nymphomania of the Mare of Implanta- 
tion of Pieces of Testicle. IKK. Scnouprt. (Wiener, T. M. 
1928, No. 117.)] 

Experiments in testicular implantation were carried out 
in four mares which were nymphomaniacs. Four pieces 
of testis, 3 by 14 by 1 cm., with scarified albuginea, were 
implanted in each mare in skin pockets cut in each side 
of the neck in its middle third in the jugular region. These 
operations could be carried out on the standing animal after 
it had received 40-60 grams of chloral hydrate by stomach 
tube. The pieces of testis were implanted still warm 
immediately after castration of the male. In every case 
the implantation seems to have had a favourable influence 
on the nymphomania. In comparison with the spaying 
operation of the mare with or without clitoridectomy, this 
method would appear to be more simple and less danger- 
ous, but more published results are needed before a con- 
clusive judgment can be passed upon it. J. T. E. 
[Human Mortality from Bovine Tuberculosis in England 

and Wales. By R. Stennoyse WILLIAMs. | 

The author reviews the published work upon the subject, 
points out the difficulties in making such estimates, and 
states :—‘‘ It is, however, quite clear that a very definite 
proportion of tuberculous disease, at any rate in children, is 
due to bovine infections and that these cases occur within 
the age period when the consumption of cow’s milk is at a 
maximum. To establish the exact extent of this type of 
infection, further investigations are very desirable.”’ 

The number of human deaths from tuberculosis of bovine 
origin is definitely declining, and the number of such deaths 
is probably less than often quoted. 

No accurate information is available as to the number 
of tuberculous infections of bovine origin which do not 
end in death. Fifty per cent. of tuberculous cervical glands 
ia children are of bovine origin and 50 per cent. of cases of 
lupus in children under 15 years of age are of bovine origin. 

Many of these cases cause a good deal of suffering and 
ill-health and are expensive to cure ; they may lead to death 
by the implication of the great internal organs. 
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The Control and Eradication of Bovine 
Abortion* 


By L. E. Perkins, M.R.C.V.S., Assistant Veterinary 
Officer, Durham. 





As very little research work has been done on bovine 
abortion in this country during recent years, | thought 
it would be justifiable, in view of the prominence which 
this subject has received recently, to bring before you 
this afternoon a few remarks on the methods of its control 
and eradication. In obtaining ideas for this paper I have 
made very free use of the available literature on the sub- 
ject, especially the large number of articles written in 
the American Veterinary journals, and | therefore claim 
no originality for my ideas. I have, however, realised 
that certain schemes which are in operation in the United 
States are not practicable here and the scheme which I 
am submitting is an amalgamation of various schemes 
in order to meet all contingencies. 

It must be admitted that the process of eradication in 
America is of necessity quicker and more efficient than in 
this country. In a number of States there is co-operation 
between the State and the farmer in an effort to combat 
the disease, whereas here there is not even co-operation 
between the farmers themselves, with the consequence 
that infected animals are often sold, without disclosing 
the fact, and so convey the disease to fresh premises. 

I would like to refer here briefly to the causes, symptoms, 
and methods of infection. 

The cause of contagious abortion in cattle is the 
Biucella abortus, a small cocco-bacillus, staining easily 
by aniline dyes but negative to Gram. It is found in large 
numbers in connection with the uterus in pregnant animals 
and frequently in the udder of non-pregnant animals. Under 
suitable conditions it is capable of producing disease 120 
days after its discharge from an affected animal, but 
not after 150 days. 

The individual symptoms are well known, but it is 
maintained that certain herd symptoms are due to B. 
abortus. These include, besides abortion and _ sterility, 
occasionally acute rheumatic attacks, with stiffness and 
temperature elevation, occasionally orchitis, big knees, 
mastitis, and calf scour. 

Infection in practically all cases is by ingestiop, but 
mechanical infection by the bull during service is possible. 
The use of an affected bull may also be considered as a 
grave possibility, although it has not definitely been 
proved. It is known that B. abortus has been found in 
the testicles and one would therefore suppose it to be 
very likely that the organism could be passed to the 
female during service. 

The diagnosis of contagious abortion with a view to 
the control and eradication of the disease, is not a ques- 
tion of waiting for each animal to abort before classing 
it as a reactor, but rather to subject the whole herd, 
excluding possibly animals under twelve months old, to 
an agglutination test. Reactors do not necessarily abort 
at the following parturition; in fact, they may never 
abort, but at the same time they constitute a potential 
* carriers ’’ and thus 


danger is so far as they may become 


* Paper presented to the North of England Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on June 14th, 1930. 


spread infection without being regarded as dangerous 
animals in the herd. 

For purposes of convenience one may classify dairy 
herds under three headings :— 

(1) The clean uninfected herds. 

(2) Those which harbour reactors, but in which the 
infection is more or less stationary. The status of such 
herds may change at any time. They should, however, 
respond favourably to complete eradication. On the other 
hand, the introduction of a new susceptible animal may 
lead to a phase of rapidly-increasing infection. 

(3) Reacting herds in which abortion is decidedly progres- 
sive, and where infection often results in so-called ‘* abor- 
tion storms.” Such herds do not lend themselves so 
readily to successful eradication, on account of the rapidly- 
spreading nature of the disease. 

Taking first the clean herd—every effort should be made 
to prevent the introduction of infection. A routine aggluti- 
nation test, including stock bulls, should be carried out 
every six months and any reactors immediately eliminated. 
All new animals should be purchased subject to the test 
or isolated until such time as they give a negative aggluti- 
nation. a 

No cows should be admitted to the stock bulls unless 
they are from abortion-free herds nor should cows be 
sent for service except to abortion-free premises. 

Coming now to the second classification, that is, herds 
containing reactors but where the disease is more or less 
latent, these herds respond to elimination fairly readily 
and, knowing that an abortion storm may commence at 
any time, it is a favourable opportunity during the quies- 
cent period to obtain an abortion-free herd. The most 
setisfactory system is as follows :— 

Subject the herd to an agglutination test and separate 
reactors and non-reactors. Apply subsequent routine 
tests at monthly intervals to the non-reactors until three 
consecutive tests are negative. Then test once every three 
months until all the animals which were pregnant at the 
time of the initial test have calved. After this the herd 
is subjected to a routine test bi-annually as in the case 
of the abortion-free herd. In the majority of smaller 
dairy herds it will probably be found that the immediate 
disposal of all reactors is the best method, but in larger 
herds, especially where it is the practice to make the 
herd self-contained, this policy may not be economically 
sound if the percentage of reactors is great. It will thus 
be necessary to form two herds, one comprising the clean 
herd, and the other the reacting herd. These must be 
kept in separate buildings and turned out on separate 
pastures. The reacting herd, during the course of a year 
or two, will completely disappear, so that any inconveni- 
ence is of a temporary nature only. Calves from the 
non-reacting cows may be kept in the clean herd accord- 
ing to the prevailing practice in the herd. It is most 
important, however, that calves from the reacting cows 
should be kept isolated for at least two months before 
putting them with the clean calves, and on no account 
should they be added ct this period to maturing heifers 
cver twelve months old. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a clean herd can be 
built up from reacting cows provided that the calves are 
separated at birth. 

It is of course necessary, as soon as the reactors are 
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removed from the clean herd, thoroughly to disinfect all 
mangers, stalls, and floors, also to remove any possible 
known source of infection outside the buildings, if such 
exists. 

In the case of any premature calving in a clean herd, 
isolate the animal before calving if possible, and destroy 
all the membranes, discharges and foetus, if dead, either 
by deep burial with quick-lime or by burning. Liberal 
use of disinfectant solution is also advisable, and if pos- 
sible, one man should be detailed to look after this particu- 
lar animal. An agglutination test should be carried out 
immediately and, if negative, repeated in 14 to 21 days’ 
time. 

In passing, it should be mentioned, in regard to the 
agglutination test, that a certain number of recently- 
affected animals do not give a reaction to the test until 
after abortion, and even then in a number of cases it is 
known that blood taken two or three days after abortion 
is negative and yet at the 14th to 21st day it is definitely 
positive. . 

It has been found that the question of separation of 
the herd into two parts on two separate premises may be 
impracticable with the accommodation at an owner’s dis- 
posal, and of late experimental work has been carried out 
in America where reactors and non-reactors are kept housed 
in two separate groups in the same byre and only put out 
on different pastures. The same attendants, using pre- 
cautions as to disinfection, feed the healthy and reacting 
animals, but separate milking stools, pails, and feeding bins 
must be used and the two herds must have separate exits 
to pastures. The work so far done is stated to be en- 
couraging, but the great difficulty which would be exper- 
ienced in field work in using this system would be to en- 
sure that the farm labourers could be depended on_ to 
carry out instructions intelligently. 

We now have to consider the herds where infection is ramp- 
ant and progressive, and abortions possibly occurring in waves 
with quiescent periods between, varying in length in some 
cases up to three years. In these herds the question of 
eradication is extremely difficult, as in most cases, owing 
to the ‘‘ resigned to fate ’’ attitude of the owner, who 
probably endeavoured to stamp out the disease in the first 
instance, but saw no reward for his efforts and so let 
matters drift, the buildings and pastures are heavily con- 
taminated. In the first place, an agglutination test of the 
herd will determine the amount of infection present. It 
will probably be found to be very extensive and there may 
be 50 per cent. reactors or even more. 


This type of herd does not lend itself casily to total, 


eradication of B. abortus by eliminating reactors and one 
may therefore try, as far as possible, to minimise the 
losses entailed by successive abortions. It has been found 
that the only vaccine which is of service is a live vaccine 
and even then one cannot claim 100 per cent. success ; 
in fact, in some herds the figure is far below that. There 
is no doubt, however, that it does minimise losses to a 
certain extent and, in so far as it is being used on premises 
already highly infected, its use may be considered 
permissible. 

The procedure to be adopted is roughly as follows :— 

Maiden heifers should all be vaccinated two months be- 
fore being put to the bull and should be re-vaccinated after 
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the first calving and again allowed two months before 
service. 

Empty cows should be vaccinated and left for two months 
before service. 

In-calf heifers and cows.—Interference here is both useless 
and dangerous and one must wait until after calving. 

It should be stressed that a live vaccine on premises 
where infection does not exist or where the disease is 
localised cannot be justified for any reason whatever and, 
further, it is absolutely contrary to the farmer’s interest. 
Vaccine should only be used as a last resort when it is 
definitely proved that other methods are completely im- 
practicable. 

The economic importance of abortion is a matter which 
should be considered in connection with the expense en- 
tailed in obtaining an abortion-free herd. It is very difficult 
to get figures in this country, but one set of figures taken 
from an American farmer who’ was practising an 
isolation policy with two separate herds might be useful. 

Over a_ period of 24 months there were 24 cows, in 
the reacting herd, which gave 16,112 gallons of milk, 
averaging out at 335 gallons per cow per annum. In 
the clean herd there were 18 cows which gave 23,615 gal- 
lons of milk, averaging out at 656 gallons per cow per 
annum. The losses in the reacting herd were 321 gallons 
of milk per cow per annum, together with loss of calves, 
and loss in the value of cows due to stesility. In the 
average dairy herd, where a farmer is selling milk by 
contract, if contagious abortion is present there is the 
additional expense of having to purchase extra animals 
to keep up the total milk yield, owing to cows not calving 
at regular intervals and his inability to dispose of non- 
milk-yielding cows at once. 

It would appear to be necessary, before strides can be 
made in materially reducing the incidence of contagious 
abortion in this country, that the farmers themselves be 
educated to the benefits of obtaining and subsequently main- 
taining an abortion-free herd, and that the State should 
aid the farmers as soon as they showed sufficient interest 
in the problem. <A few of those responsible for educational 
herds and some of those possessing pedigree herds have 
already appreciated the benefits to be obtained and have 
established or are in the process of establishing abortion- 
free herds. In order to maintain their herd strength they 
are, however, experiencing Wifficulty in finding animals 
which will pass the agglutination test and which come from 
premises where abortion is non-existent. One pedigree 
owner who has an abortion-free, tuberculosis-free herd 
informed me recently that he is restricted to two herds 
in this country for the purchase of any stock he may 
require for the addition of his herd. 

In regard to my reference to State aid it may be held 
that the Epizootic Abortion Order of 1921 gives ample 
protection to the farming community in so far as it pro- 
hibits the exposure in markets or on common land of cows 
which have aborted, for a period of two months, and also 
prohibits the private sale or sending to the bull of such 
an animal for a similar period unless a written statement 
of the fact is given to the owner. Theoretically the order 
is sound in so far as it goes, but it does not touch the 
animal which is affected but carries its calf to the full 
time and which may be as great a danger as one which 
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has aborted. Practically, however, the enforcement of the 
order is extremely difficult, as in the majority of cases 
one cannot prove, in the absence of a foetus, that the animal 
calved prematurely. All it does is to prevent the obviously 
discharging cow from exposure in markets and it is very 
doubtful if that type of animal would be exposed in any 
case in that condition. It may thus be said that the 
order is practically unenforceable. 

I do not think that any further legislation on these lines 
would be advantageous, but the solution would rest in the 
granting of licences, renewable yearly, to abortion-free herds 
under the following conditions :— 

(1) That the primary agglutination test of the whole herd 
was negative. 

(2) That a routine agglutination test would be conducted 
every six months. 

(3) That no new animal would be admitted to the herd 
unless it had been tested immediately prior to purchase. 

(4) That no animal in the herd would be exposed to 
infection by contact with an affected animal or by going 
on to infected premises. 

Cows from such premises would always command good 
market prices, as it would be possible to issue a certificate 
in respect of freedom from contagious abortion with each 
animal. 

Further, if the scheme developed in an area to a suffi- 
ciently great extent, it would be then possible to make 
accredited areas and prohibit the entry of cattle which would 
not pass the agglutination test. 

Contagious abortion would in this way be slowly elimi- 
nated from its present position as possibly the most expen- 
sive of diseases in this country, to that of a non-existent 
disease, 

State aid should most certainly be given in this connec- 
tion, and I would suggest that at the commencement every 
owner who would guarantee to take the necessary steps 
for obtaining an abortion-free herd, prior to application 
for a licence, and every owner who was granted an abor- 
tion-free licence should be given facilities for free agglutina- 
tion tests of all blood samples submitted, together with a 
subsidy which would be a certain percentage of the veterin- 
ary fees incurred in the collection of the samples. 

At a later date, when an accredited area was made, State 
aid would be withdrawn except to those already in the 
scheme and any owner who had not availed himself of the 
opportunity offered would find that the markets inslde the 
area were closed to his stock, as only cattle from licensed 
farms could be admitted, and further, if he had to buy 
in from outside the area he would have the full cost of 
testing to pay out of his own pocket. 

Another alternative to the above action of leaving infected 
premises in an accredited area would be the compulsory 
testing of all animals on infected premises and the removal 
of all reactors, paying out a percentage of the value 
of the animal as compensation. 

Working on the system outlined, I am of the opinion that 
contagious abortion could be eliminated from this country 
in a reasonable period at a comparatively low cost and, 
once eliminated, the chances of re-infection would be slight. 

Further, the time would*come when the above scheme 
had progressed sufficiently for contagious abortion to be 
made a notifiable disease and dealt with under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts. 





In conclusion, I have to thank you all for a very patient 
hearing and trust that I have left ample opportunities for 
discussion. 

Discussion. 


Mr. W. Jackson YOUNG, in opening the discussion, re- 
ferred to the practical nature of the essay. He considered it 
was one that practitioners would do well to study very 
carefully, as it was full of excellent advice. 

** Everyone of us knows the havoc that contagious abor- 
tion plays in the milk producing herds in this country,” 
proceeded Mr. Young, ‘* and practitioners are fully aware 
of the serious sequelw connected with it. 

‘* Sufficient is now known, thanks to the team work 
carried out by laboratory and field workers, concerning 
the bacteriology and diagnosis of this disease, to enable 
practical schemes to be evolved for control, prevention 
and eradication. 

‘* Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, rendered very valuable 
assistance in 1897 to stockowners throughout ‘the world 
when he discovered the causal organism, and I consider 
it is advisable to label the microbe as the Bacillus of Bang. 

‘* The bacillus appears to be an obligatory parasite and 
the essayist has done well to point out that discharges con- 
taining it are capable of producing disease for a period 
of four months. This fully authenticated fact is one to 
bear in mind when discussing the disease with stockowners. 

‘* There is no need to find fault with the paucity of 
literature on this disease. | consider the essayist has 
summarised the latest findings in a masterly and lucid 
manner. To give you some idea of the vast literature on 
contagious abortion, one item of importance might suffice. 
Volume 3 of The Veterinary Review, published in 1919 
(a periodical whose death many lament) contains a biblio- 
graphy of 225 papers on this disease. During the past 
11 years the number of articles on it has been prodigious. 

** 1 am satisfied that the bull must not be overlooked. 
Experiments have proved that the semina! fluid of bulls 
that have reacted to the agglutination test, contains infective 
bacilli. In the agglutination test we have one that is as 
reliable as any biological test can be expected to be, when 
carefully conducted. The fact that it does sometimes fail 
to detect animals that harbour the organisms, does not 
condemn it. When an animal does react to the agglutina- 
tion test, it can safely be considered that the animal is 
infected. Those who possess healthy herds have valuable 
assets and one would like some information from _practi- 
tioners concerning the various methods that have been 
adopted to keep away infection. At present there appears 
to be only one certain method, viz., to avoid the purchase 
of new animals as far as possible, and not to admit any 
new animal to the herd until it has been ascertained by a 
blood test that it is free from the disease. It is true, 
however, that a healthy herd could probably be kept healthy 
by purchasing for introduction into the herd neither male 
nor female animals that have reached breeding age. This 
suggestion is based on the fact, ascertained by numerous 
blood tests of all the animals in infected herds, that with 
rare exceptions animals about a year old are free from 
the disease. 

“The stockowner has yet to be met who can produce 
satisfactory evidence that he was enabled to keep away the 
disease by means of drugs. Being somewhat interested 
in the actions of drugs and in the composition of secret 
remedies, I might remark that some of the remedies ex- 
tensively advertised in recent years were found to contain, 
bran and brown sugar, carbolic acid and camphor coloured 
with Armenian bole. Recently, I was perusing a very old 
book on the veterinary art and found that the author recom- 
mended a mixture of alum, Peruvian bark and treacle 
for the prevention of abortion. It cannot be too widely 
broadcasted, I consider, that the administration of internal 
remedies for the cure and prevention of this condition 
is absolutely useless. The noture of the condition lends 
itself to the wavs of the medicine vendor. Abortions are 
plentiful one year, the next year treatment is given and 
the number of abortions is much smaller. The remedy is 
at once given the credit for the reduction, while if no 
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medicine had been administered the result would likely 
have been the same. It has been truly said that * medicines 
o} which we know little, are poured into bodies of which 
we know less.’ 

** | agree with the essayist in advocating vaccination in 
badly infected herds. The use of live vaccine will lessen 
the owner’s losses. Veterinary literature in this and other 
countries abounds with definite testimonies to the value 
of vaccination. 

‘The importance of educating and enlisting the co- 
operation of stockowners towards means of eradicating 
contagious abortion requires stressing. In the numerous 
lectures that I have delivered to interested stockowners, I 
have pointed out that the chief carriers of abortion bacilli 
are the udders of infected cows, the wombs of infected 
cows, the discharges from the bowel of unweaned calves 
produced and suckled by infected cows, and bulls with 
infected reproductive organs, 

‘** In connection with control, the followtng matters are 
of the greatest importance : sanitation, isolation, and the 
proper cleansing of the uterus and vagina when gestation 
ends. 

“Our American confréres (and I agree with them) 
advocate maternity sheds or stalls for animals that are 
likely to abort. The principles of sanitation and isolation 
are not well understood by stock attendants. Medical prac- 
titioners also experience difficulties with these matters. 

“* Recently, 1 heard of a doctor who enquired concerning 
the steps taken to prevent the spread of infection in a 
household. He was informed that ‘ a sanitary drinking 
cup had been purchased and the whole household was 
using it.’ 

** Disinfectants are necessary and one wonders which are 
the most efficient. While actively engaged in mixed prac- 
tice, I used much copper sulphate as a disinfectant and 
also had much faith in chlorinated lime. 

**Abortion storms have been mentioned by Mr. Perkins. 
Such may occur in a herd intrinsically through unfavourable 
conditions within the herd, or extrinsically through the 
introduction of new cattle of either sex from herds having 
a more highly virulent type of infection. 

** One of the unfavourable conditions that has been re- 
corded is deficiency in mineral substances. From practi- 
tioners one would like to hear. of any other possible factors 
that might rouse such storms. 

‘* The reference to State aid in connection with contagious 
abortion is of very great interest. It is of national import- 
ance and money spent in rendering assistance would be 
true economy as it would help to rid us of the ‘ illth ’ 
and increase the wealth. Besides spending money to enable 
stockowners to have blood tests carried out, I would venture 
to suggest that the State should finance short courses of 
instruction to veterinary surgeons on contagious abortion. 
Much public money has recently been spent in order to give 
sanitary inspectors an insight regarding the production of 
clean milk. 

** Finally, I should like to make a few comments on 
legislation and contagious abortion. Efforts were made 
during 1913 and 1914 in the Counties of Devon and Cornwall 
to diminish this disease. The Orders followed the usual 
lines of ‘‘ Disease ’? Orders and prescribed the isolation 
of infected cows for a period of three months. Vast sums 
were spent by the Local Authorities on diagnosis and the 
provisions of the Orders considerably interfered with stock 
movements. 

** No such Orders are at present in force. The Epizootic 
Abortion Order of 1922 is in operation in England, Wales 
and Scotland. It has not fallen into disuse and periodically 
one sees reports in the agricultural press of legal 
proceedings. 

“The Order came into operation on August 28th, 1922, 
and before one year there was a prosecution at Hexham for 
exposing a diseased cow in a mart. A fine of ten pounds 
and costs was imposed. Last September, a prosecution 


under the Order at Kidderminster resulted in a farmer. 


being fined five pounds and costs for a similar offence. 
A farmer was fined in the North-West of England for 
permitting an infected cow to graze in a field through 
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which there was a bridle path. The magistrates in this 
case decided that a bridie path was a highway. 

‘** The condition is not one that can be dealt with on the 
usual lines ot orders pertaining to diseases, but in time, 
to come, when efforts have been successful in eradicaung 
the condition in areas, one feels that some legisiation will 
be necessary concerning the regulation of movement of 
animals (and possibly teeding materials) into areas that 
have a clean bill of health. 

‘* In conclusion, | desire to thank Mr. Perkins for the 
excellent paper he has given us. It is full of ideas and 
sound principles.”’ 

Mr. CLEMENT ELPHICK drew attention to a_ difficulty 
with regard to the testing of cattle for export to America. 
A year ago, these cattle had to pass the tuberculin test, and 
everything was simple and straightforward. Unfortunately, 
the American Bureau had now added a clause to the effect 
that all such animals must pass the tuberculin test and the 
agglutination test for contagious abortion. Speaking of 
Northumberland, he said he was in favour of maintaining 
the source of supply of clean cattle, and what Mr. Perkins 
said was important in this regard. It seemed to be per- 
fectly impossible to get any cows to pass the agglutination 
test to go to the U.S.A. It appeared that the inoculation 
rendered the animal absolutely hopeless as a cow fit to 
be exported to the U.S.A. Therefore, they must go very 
carefully about advising the introduction of living bacilli 
in the form of virus to combat that disease. The question 
came to be: How long did the blood of an inoculated cow 
remain positive after an agglutination test? He hoped 
that Mr. Henderson, of the Armstrong College staff, would 
be able to give them some idea about the methods he 
followed in working with milk and the agglutination test, 
more especially if he had found that the agglutination 
test for milk was reliable. 

Mr. Elphick went on to speak of the transmission of 
the disease of abortion from the bovine to the human 
being, and said that cases of undulant fever had occurred. 
The time was ripe for a consultation with representatives of 
the medical profession to meet on common ground, and 
to compare their knowledge with that of the medical pro- 
fession. These professions were likely to come closer to- 
gether on account of undulant fever. A case occurred down 
in South Wales, and the medical practitioner, to keep him- 
self perfectly right, consulted the veterinary surgeon. A 
farmer was the patient, and it was found that a heifer had 
slipped her first calf. The farmer decided to cleanse her, 
and the opinion was formed that he had become infected 
thereby from contagious abortion. If a consultation be- 
tween the veterinary surgeon and the medical practitioner 
could take place in such an instance, then they could 
take place in a great many more. Just prior to arriving 
at Armstrong College that morning, he had a talk with a 
doctor with whom he worked in the closest co-operation. 
He was interested to hear that they were going to discuss 
the question of contagious aboftion. He stated that they 
got their first case of undulant fever at Whitley Bay that 
morning. 

Mr. Elphick went on to say that, with regard to dis- 
infectants, he had never used copper sulphate. He always 
advised that the whole of the shed be absolutely cleaned 
out from top to bottom with chloride of lime. 

Mr. D. W. Henperson, of the Armstrong College Staff, 
on being asked if he would care to discuss the point, said 
that he was working with this particular organism, more 
particularly in relation to its presence in milk. 

A survey of the scientific literature within the last 12 
months showed 125-150 references to the subject of con- 
tagious abortion, more particularly in relation to its presence 
in milk. With regard to the agglutination powers of milk 
serum, it might safely be stated that the test was a satis- 
factorv one so far as it went. The clear milk serum secured 
by coagulating the milk with rennet was used as in the 
case of blood serum. Insufficient work had been undertaten 
in comnaring the relative agglutinating powers of the blood 
and milk sera to state definitely whether the agglutination 
test carried out with milk serum would prove efficient 
in diagnosing contagious abortion, The work to date 
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indicated that there was no positive relationship between 
the agglutinating titre of blood and milk sera: It was 
hoped to carry out some work on this problem in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Elphick. 

The occurrence of undulant fever in this and other 
countries was now definitely established, the etiological fac- 
tor being principally Brucella abortus. At a meeting of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association last year, Mr. 
Henderson had mentioned that subject during the course 
of a lecture, and severe criticism was levelled at his remarks 
by certain members present at this meeting. He was 
grateful to Mr. Elphick for introducing the subject again, 
as the evidence was now conclusive. A point worthy 
of consideration by the sceptics was that, while at the 
present time there might be only a few cases of undulant 
fever, there were no grounds for assuming that the disease 
might not rise in incidence very rapidly at some _ period, 
especially when the organism had such wide occurrence 
in milk. In a recent clean milk competition conducted 
within the Northern area, not less than 75 per cent. of 
the bulk milk samples gave positive agglutination tests, 
and yielded the organism directly from the milk. Mr. 
Henderson stated that this figure was exceptional, and 
that the more general percentage might be as low as 15-20 
per cent. in that area. 

Mr. W. Lyte Stewart said that the essayist told them 
that conditions in America were not comparable to the 
conditions in this country. That was one of the reasons 
why he (Mr. Stewart) suggested that a similar method 
of treatment was hardly likely to be so successful in this 
country. He did not see any justification for asking for 
State aid to combat contagious abortion. America seemed 
to be concentrating upon the attainment of the hygienic 
ideal and to work hard towards the elimination of dangers 
associated with milk and the human health. For instance, 
in the State of California, the sale of milk was prohibited 
except from cattle which had passed the agglutination test. 
The conditions were altogether different in this country. 
Did Mr. Perkins definitely attach sterility as a sequel 
to contagious abortion? If he did, how did he justify 
the statement he made that a live organism should be 
injected to cattle? To do so in such a case was, in Mr. 
Stewart's opinion, impracticable and unscientific. So far 
as getting money from the Government in this work was 
concerned, they must have the general public with them. 
In America there had been hundreds of cases of undulant 
fever. If money was wanted from the Government, then 
a much stronger case must be made out in this country. 
Not only must they show the enormous losses borne by 
the farmers and by the public in loss of milk, but they 
must refer to the question of human infection from con- 
tagious abortion in bovines. In this respect the porcine 
strain as well as the bovine strain had to be taken into 
account. With regard to a living vaccine, Mr. Stewart 
thought they were in need of an authoritative ruling in 
the matter. It was admitted that difficulties were in the 
way, when one talked about total eradication. He thought 
they should aim at getting the intelligent co-operation 
of farmers in their work, to show to the country at large 
that total eradication by means of the agglutination test 
was possible—not only that, but that it was possible to get 
the animals free, and keep them free. If animals were 
submitted twice to the test before being brought into 
the herd, he thought the herd could be maintained free. 
The Staff at Armstrong College were perfectly willing to 
undertake agglutination tests in selected herds on a small 
scale at first. He was much against State aid ; they should 
see what they could do themselves first of all. The 
information obtained in confidence would prove very valu- 
able indeed, as a basis for greater research work. The 
information as to the test could be set side by side with the 
breeding record of the cows and also milk yields of the 
cows. To the farmer, the information would also be 
valuable, because he would be in a_ position to know 
which cows to get rid of as quickly as possible. With 
regard to copper sulphate as a disinfectant, mentioned 
by Mr. Jackson Young, if it was included in the Ministry’s 
schedule as such, then they should be informed all about 
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it. If it were effective and cheap, then it should be made 
more widely known as a disinfectant. 

Mr. H. Evrnick said he had been working on a herd of 
cows affected by contagious abortion. It was decided to 
use the vaccine. Three cows received a dead vaccine, and 
carried their calves all right. Others were done with the 
live vaccine, and so on through last year, until all the 
cows were done. They had received the bull, had carried 
their calves successfully and had calved down. He thought 
they should rule out the Americans, and come home to the 
British farmers. What were they going to do with re- 
actors? How were they going to act in wiping out these 
animals. What about the man’s milk business? He was 
sceptical of the talk about undulant fever; in fact, he 
did not believe it. They must prove that the human being 
could be infected from an aborted animal. They should prove 
it by producing abortion in a clean cow from the patient 
said to be suffering from undulant fever. If it spread 
from the one, it should spread from the other. If, as 
Mr. Henderson had said, there were 75 bulk samples in a 
competition that were infected with the organism Brucella 
abortus, then almost the whole of Newcastle should be 
suffering from undulant fever. Mr. Henderson and him- 
self were going to carry out a little test on this same 
herd he had been treating, using only the milk of those 
cews which he (Mr. Elphick) had injected with the live 
virus. Every individual cow had been injected with the 
live virus as a safeguard for her next calving. 

Mr. BaLDEN, estate agent, Byweil, speaking as a layman, 
observed that after what he had heard he was rather inclined 
to think that there was something in what the late Mr. 
Clement Stephenson, a prominent breeder of Angus cattle 
in Neweastle, said, viz., ** If you knew as much about 
milk as I do, you would not have anything to do with it.’’ 
Mr. Balden said he was looking for a guide from Newcastle 
authorities as to whether he should go in for pasteurized 
milk or certified milk. Bearing in mind what Mr. Henderson 
seid, he was strongly of the opinion that all milk should 
be pasteurized. It appeared that pasteurization would 
largely solve the problem, because even with certified milk 
they could not say with safety that they were all right. 
Politicians ought to be impressed with the importance of a 
supply of fresh clean milk for the public. He was afraid 
that they had been somewhat lax in this matter, as the 
public should be protected from the possibility of con- 
tracting disease through consuming milk. The supply 
of clean milk did not carry the guarantee that it should 
carry. They should go forward and make a strong stand 
that milk should be free from all disease. There need 
not be different grades. Milk should be germ-free milk. 

Mr. MitcHe.t observed that it would be helpful to all 
concerned if one could go into a Court and say definitely 
that this or that was an aborted cow, so that such an 
animal could be prevented from being sold. Unfortunately, 
nearly every week one found cows discharging after what 
one suspected to be abortion. He was glad that Mr. 
Elphick mentioned the dead vaccine; he was inclined to 
agree with Mr. Stewart in deploring the use universally 
of the live vaccine, which really kept the disease going 
and complicated matters. In working with the dead vac- 
cine, he had to report that results were distinctly encour- 
aging. He had tried it quite in a number of herds where 
there was contagious abortion. The practice was to 
inoculate the cows two or three times (mostly twice) with 
the dead vaccine, early in pregnancy. In 95 per cent. of 
the cases the cow carried her calf and produced a live 
calf within the proper period. 

Mr. Hitt said that Mr. Clement Elphick had asked how 
long a cow, after being injected with a live vaccine, was still 
infected with the disease. <A client of his (Mr. Hill’s), had 
been having his cows inoculated with the live vaccine for 
many years. A month ago, he asked his client to allow 
him to take a sample of the blood of a cow that had 
been inoculated with the live vaccine eight years pre- 
viously. It showed a positive result after eight years. 
With the live vaccine, he had had wonderful success, 
although he admitted that it was unscientific. He could 
not support Mr. Mitchell’s statement. He had found that 
with the dead vaccine cows still aborted, 
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Mr. Cooper Rosinson, Live Stock Officer, said that one 
of the questions he was confronted with by farmers was: 
What was one to do with an aborted cow; was it right 
that it should be sold? He thought the sooner the veterin- 
ary profession got together and definitely stated what the 
practice should be, the better it would be for everybody. 
Some veterinary surgeons advised one way and some 
another, and one did not know where one stood. With regard 
to abortion, Mr. Kobinson said he had had some practi- 
cal experience in that line, as he had been manager for 
six years of one of the herds with which Sir John 
M’Fadyean, had carried out experiments. He had great 
difficulty in keeping the herd protected; everything was 
done in the way of testing, ete., and yet the trouble of 


abortion crept in, despite all such precautions. It was 
believed that in moving the cattle from one field to another 
along the highway, infection had been picked up. The 


result was that the cows were now being inoculated, and 
he had learned that it was going on ‘Satisfactorily. He 
supposed a live vaccine was used, and that inoculation 
was done two months before service. The speaker deplored 
the fact that about 95 per cent. of cows exhibited in 
public markets were germ carriers, and when one came to 
think of milk producers bringing in germ carriers to their 
herds, the suggestions that had been made for the elimi- 
nation of the disease did not scem quite practicable. When 
ene came to think of it, farmers had no proper place for 
isolation measures. It had been suid that the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk would have to become more or less compul- 
sory. Certainly, something would have to be done to 
preserve the public health. There were a great many 
objections to pasteurization, bui the Americans seemed 
to be very much in favour of it. If undulant fever per- 
sisted, some drastic steps would have to be taken to grapple 
with the problem. 
THe Repvy. 

Mr. Perkins, in reply, said that Mr. Jackson Young 
had declared that the agglutination test was not 100 per 
cent. successful. That was a point that they were all prepared 
to admit, but it was so far very successful, and the 
results were very accurate. Mr. Jackson Young had 
also mentioned the point that the introduction of young 
animals into a clean herd proved to be efficacious in fight- 
ing abortion, instead of using the agglutination test. That 
was very sound, if it was coincident with the business 
man’s idea of attending also to strict sanitation measures. 
Mr. Young had alluded, likewise, to the question of mater- 
nity calving sheds. ‘That was most desirable, provided 
that the floor and walls were good and kept well washed 
down with disinfectants. In reply to Mr. Elphick and Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Perkins said that in his paper he deprecated the 
use of vaccine. In fact, he maintained that the only time 
that vaccine was permissible in a herd was when the 
infection was extremely heavy, and when the pastures 
and buildings were likewise infected. He thought, how- 
ever, that isolation was undoubtedly the best method. 
Once the vaccine was used in a_ pedigree herd, which 
exported animals abroad, they came up against the ques- 
tion of animals reacting one after another to the aggluti- 
nation test. A business man, who exported animals 


abroad, would never think of using the live vaccine, but. 


would go in for the isolation policy every time. Con- 
cerning Mr. Hill’s statement regarding a cow which 
reacted eight years after vaccination, Mr. Perkins said 
that in some cases, ofter one do8e of vaccine, the disease 
would disappear within a period of four or five months. 
So far as disinfection was concerned, the great thing was 
that it should be done thoroughly and that every crevice 
be entered; a painter’s blow-lamp got into every corner. 
As to the question of undulant fever, he had left that 
out of his paper purposely. At the moment, he had an 
open mind on the subject. In certain strains, he thought 
it must be admitted that it was pathogenic to man, especi- 
ally the porcine strain. Mr. Perkins expressed surprise 
concerning the 75 per cent. of the bulk samples of clean 
milk given by Mr. Henderson which had given definite 
reactions to tests for the presence of Brucella abortus. 
Mr. Stewart had declared that a case had not been made 
out for State aid, Well, probably if he (Mr. Perkins) had 





referred to undulant fever at the beginning, a better case 
for State aid would have been proved. From the farmer's 
economic viewpoint there was a certain amount of justifica- 
tion for helping him in regard to contagious abortion, 
because of the considerable loss he suffered. In fact, if 
the trouble spread and infection became rampant, and if 
a farmer had not much capital. behind him, he might be 
compelled to give up the business altogether. Mr. Stewart 
liad also made passing reference to the analogy between 
State aid for tuberculosis and for abortion. ‘he fact was 
that to his (Mr. Perkin’s) mind, abortion was a much 
more serious problem than even tuberculosis. dmittedly, 
there was a number of cows which gave tuberculous milk, 
and these were a distinet danger. But, excepting that, 
the danger from tuberculosis was not so great as from 
abortion in regard to the milk supply. With regard to 
sterility, personally he did think that abortion was a direct 
cause of sterility. Mr. Elphick’s experiment with regard to 
the dead vaccine was very interesting, but unfortunately 
the experiment was confined to one herd only. The general 
opinion was that a dead vaccine gave only a_ certain 
amount of immunity. He was interested in what Mr. 
Robinson had said with regard to the control of the disease. 
A large amount of export trade in animals went on in 
this country and if they could not find animals which were 
able to pass the tuberculin test and also the agglutination 
test, which was now required by America, at least, and 
would probably follow in other countries, then the whole 
of their export trade would go. Mr. Perkins appreciated 
Mr. Mitchell’s point about the definition of an aborted 
animal and when it could be said to be included in that 
category. A cow could be suspected, but there was no 
evidence to be obtained to secure a conviction when the 
cow was sent to a market. There was the point that 
legislation might be introduced to prevent the importation 
of contagious abortion into this country, although, again, 
the question of cost arose. Animals had to pass the test 
on landing. ‘The whole scheme, as he had outlined it at 
the moment, was not in a position where State aid should 
be granted. Until they had the farmers at their back, 
and it was found that an abortion-free herd was worth 
while, one could not possibly go forward and ask for 
State aid. Further, it was possible that a scheme of that 
kind would arouse antagonism, amongst the farmers theni- 
selves. The scheme was not ripe at the moment, but it 
was time that they started to educate the farmers 2s to 
the danger of keeping a herd subject to abortion and to 
show in a practical way how to form and maintain an 
abortion-free herd. If the farmers joined heartily in the 
project, then the State might take a practical interest in 
the movement, 

Mr. H. Elphick asked a question about the isolation 
of aborted cows on any average farm, when a man had to 
keep his milk supply going. 

Mr. Perkins explained how that could ve dore in gradual 
fashion by separating the heifer calves and treating them 
properly for the basis of the new herd. b¥ disinfection, and 
by testing both the cattle and the bull periodically. 





Heat Enhancement of Disinfectants. 


When commenting upon a recent publication of the 
Medical Research Council, the Lancet states that few people 
realise how greatly a rise in temperature enhances the 
efficacy of a disinfectant. The lethal effect of carbolic 
acid is enhanced about ten times by so small a rise as 
10° C., and soap at the hottest temperature at which the 
hand can bear it (about 50° C.) is about four times as fatal 
to micro-organisms as it is at body temperature. The 
Medical Research Council report points out that to kill mi- 
crobes always takes time. Even though a_ disinfectant 
is strong enough to kill nearly all the organisms in two 
minutes, some will still be alive at the end of half an hour. 
Apparently microbes die logarithmically, that is, if 50 per 
cent. die in the first minute, 25 per cent. will die in the 
second, 12} in the third, and so on, 
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Further Parasites of Domestic Animals in Malaya. 





By J. B. Purvis, F.R.C.V.S., Federated Malay States. 


In this journal for January 18th, 1930 (page 48), I gave a list of some of the protozoa, nematodes and acarids 
1 had ercountered in these States. The present note represents additional determinations, chiefly of nematodes 


and a couple of ticks. 






































Host. Parasite. Site in Host. Locality. 
Nematoda Horse... | Trichostrongylus axei Stomach Taiping. 
| Triodontophorus tenuicollis Large intestine Do. 
| Habronema megastoma ... | Stomach Do. 
H. musce ... _ oes oom Do. Do. 
Ox ... ... | Syngamus laryngeus _ Coughed up Ipoh, Perak. 
Ocsophagostomum radiatum Intestine , Taiping. 
Setaria digitata (2 only) Peritoneal cavity ... Trengganu. 
Water Buffalo S. labiato-papillosa inna nin Do. Kamunting and 
Ipoh, Perak. 
Sheep “| Cooperia punctata ... ve ane Intestine Taiping. 
Ostertagia circumcincta ... aes Do. Do. 
| Trichostrongylus rugatus ... ad Do. Do. 
| T. axei . ove ove coe | Do. Do. 
| 
Goat ... T. axet = noe are ... | Abomasum Raub, Pahang. 
Bunostomum phlebotomum... Small intestine Do. 
i ae ... | Stephanurus dentatus Kidney region Ipoh. 
Acarina | Ox . | Hemaphysalis bispinosa ... .. | Ears Raub. 
Fow! ... H. wellington Comb, etc. Taiping. 








Remarks.—Many of the | wea recorded above have since been found in other localities. It may be as well to point 


out that Perak, Trengganu an 


were listed in my first note, appear to be universal in the peninsula. 


Pahang are States or areas. The ticks, Boophilus australis and Rhipicephalus sanguineus, which 


Engorged females of the former collected on February 


19th, 1930, commenced to ovipost on February 25th, and were all dead by March 14th. The ova began to hatch 


on April 8th, at room temperature (about 76° to 86° F.). 


The above record of Trichostrongylus rugatus is the first one 


of this parasite outside South Africa. In using T. axei it should be remarked that I regard it as synonymous with T.. extenuatus 


over which it has priority. 


Edinburgh Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Sciente. 


Students of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College have 
passed in the following subjects in examinations leading 
to the degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh :— 

Anatomy: David L. O’Brien. 

Physiology ; David L. O’Brien. 

Bacteriology: William F. Barton, Duncan A. Mac- 
Pherson. 

Chemistry ; George Briggs, Charles N. Chappel, James 
Graham, Alexander Kelly, William Simpson. 

Physics: James Baird, Charles N. Chappel, George J. 
Christie, James Graham, Alexander Kelly, George B. Lewis, 
William Simpson. 

Botany: James Baird, George Briggs, Charles N. 
Chappel, George J. Christie, Perey Durran, James Graham, 
Alexander Kelly, George B. Lewis, William Simpson. 

Embryology and Zoology: Frederick Addison, James 
Baird, George Briggs, Charles N. Chappel, George J. 
Christie, James Graham, Walter B. Forrest, lan A. Graham, 
Alexander Kelly, George B, Lewis, Robert McNeil, William 
Simpson, 





New Zealand Ban on British Stock. 


Great disappointment is felt among British stock breeders 
at the persistent refusal of the New Zealand Government 
to lift the embargo against the admittance of stock from 
this country into theirs. 

At the Empire Farmers’ Conference, held in March in 
Wellington, New Zealand, and attended by several leading 
breeders of beef cattle from Britain, Mr. W. Perry, chair- 
man of the New Zealand Board of Agriculture, stated that 
his feelings were that the time had arrived when the restric- 
tions should be removed, because under the “ safety first ”’ 
conditions now in vogue in England and the freedom of 
that country from foot-and-mouth disease, there was not 
the slightest fear of the disease being introduced into the 
Dominion by stock from England. 

The Board of Agriculture was, added Mr. Perry, going 
into the question, but as yet nothing has been done in the 
matter, 
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An Abnormal Coeliac Artery in the Dog. 


By H, N. Kennedy and A. W. Smith, Class ‘‘A,’’ Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

Whilst engaged in the routine dissection of the abdomen 
of the dog, the following abnormal ceceliac artery was noted. 

The dissection was commenced at the point where the 
splenic artery enters the ventral extremity of the hilus of 
the spleen. This artery was traced back to its origin and 
was found to be a branch of the cranial mesenteric artery, 
leaving it shortly after the parent vessel had branched from 
the abdominal aorta. 

The splenic artery contributed a small branch to the left 
part of the lesser curvature of the stomach—the left gastric 


. 


artery. 


Two other branches left the splenic artery, namely, the left 
gastro-epiploic and the gastro-splenic arteries. 

The root of the coelic artery was next ascertained. Its 
position was normal, but it had only two branches. The 
more ventral was examined and found to fork, one branch 
going to the right part. of the lesser curvature of the 
stomach—the right gastric; and the other branch, the 
cesophageal’ ramus, proceeding to the cesophagus. This 
was an abnormal feature of the right gastric artery. 

The other primary branch, the hepatic artery, gave rise to 
proper hepatic arteries, and a gastro-duodenal artery. 
The last-named gave origin to three branches, a right 
gastro-epiploic, a pancreatico-duodenal artery, and a small 
third, unnamed branch which supplied the lesser curvature 
of the stomach. 


NORMAL COELIAC ARTERY. 
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Several of the German delegates to the International 
Veterinary Congress are members of university duelling 
corps. 

They include the general secretary, who belonged to a 
Munich corps, and the gigantic Dr. Arendsee, who repre- 
sents the Zoological Gardens of Berlin, and who bears 
scars of both sabre and rapier duels. Dr. Arendsee and 
another delegate are corps brothers of Mr. H. C. Brooke, 
the cat judge, and all three are stopping at the same hotel. 


Sir Charles Martin, who has accepted an appointment for 
two years as chief of the Division of Animal Nutrition of 
the Australian Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, will sail for Australia late in December, breaking 
his journey at South Africa to visit the veterinary research 
station at Onderstepoort. In the meantime he is visiting 
research institutions in Britain and Germany. 
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Clinical and Case Reports, 


Pseudo-Milk Fever in the Goat ? 
By W. P. Blount, M.R.C.V.S., Folkestone. 


Subject.—A pedigree, adult, female goat in milk ; kidded 
last April. 

History.—During a journey by motor car to the Kent 
County Agricultural Show the animal became unwell, ex- 
hibiting signs which the owner presumed were related to 
disturbances of the rumen. 

Signs.—The animal was recumbent, and would only after 
great persuasion attempt to move. The milk supply was 
diminishing, appetite in abeyance, and the bowels sluggish. 
The rumen was partially distended with gas, but not suffi- 
ciently to cause the animal to appear so dull. However, as 
the only medicine available was some prepared for use 
in an emergency, powders containing ammonium carbonate, 
nux vomica and gentian were left for suitable administration, 

The next two days when she was examined by my 
principal, Mr. F. C. Gillard, M.R.c.v.s., no improvement 
was noticeable. The goat was unable to rise, would not eat, 
and apparently she desired to lie quite quietly without any 
attention whatever, in a semi-comatose condition. Later 
we discovered further signs which simulated those of milk 
fever in that there was a definite tetany of the flexor muscles 
of the hind fetlocks, and the pupils were dilated widely. 
Mr. Gillard suggested that we should administer calcium 
gluconate, and the following day I gave 10 c.c.  sub- 
cutaneously. 

We were informed that in less than half an hour after- 
wards the goat was up and eager for food. 

Remarks.—It can be seen from the signs exhibited that 
this was not in any sense a typical case of milk fever. 
The long period after parturition (three months) which ex- 
isted before the signs occurred, and the slow development of 
the case in general were quite atypical features. However, 
the treatment at least was satisfactory. It may have been 
a case of auto-intoxication from the sluggish bowels, but it 
is difficult to see why the calcium administration should 
have such a rapid effect unless calcium deficiency was a 
marked feature. It is interesting to note the rapid curative 
effect of the relatively small dose of the medicament fully 
44 hours after the commencement of the signs. 


A Case of Delayed Equine Parturition. 


By E. G. Conisbee, M.R.C.V.S., Axminster. 


Subject.—A Shetland mare, big for the breed. Attend- 
ance was requested during the afternoon of June 10th. 

History.—The animal was at pasture with other brood 
mares, when she was fully expected to foal, on the night 
of May 29th. The owner left that evening to attend a 
show and she was not seen till Sunday morning, June Ist. 
She then appeared smaller in size ; the foetal envelopes were 
discovered, and though no foal was found, it was concluded 
picked up.’ More- 


se 


that the foal was born and had been 
over, she was suckling another mare’s foal, and otherwise 
evoked no particular attention until 12 days later when she 
was disinclined to feed and commenced to strain at intervals, 


The owner stated that she had shown signs of cestrum that 
morning, and had evinced some interest in the stallion 
that had been standing on the opposite side of the field gate. 

Symptoms.—From the door of the box into which she 
had been brought one could appreciate the obnoxious smell, 
the mare’s dejected appearance, the fulness in the forward 
part of the abdomen, and occasional straining with some 
force. i 

Examination revealed a shoulder and base of the neck 
presentation of a decomposing foetus of considerable size. 

Procedure.—The mare was given about six drams of chloral 
and delivery attempted. The skin was incised over the shoulder 
and the scapula removed. The incision was then carried 
as far down the arm and forearm as possible, and the 
skin separated from it, a rope secured to the head of the 
humerus and the rest of the fore limb removed. The neck 
was then severed from the trunk and, with the head, re- 
moved base foremost; the remaining fore limb was then 
brought up into the passage, some of the foetal viscera 
removed and eventually the whole of the foetus was de- 
livered. Though unsteady, and going down occasionally, 
the mare was on her legs until the major portion of the 
foetus was being removed, when she had to be moved 
on to grass, the box floor being too slippery to hold against 
traction. Attention was given to the womb and the mare 
received some chlorodyne and stimulants in gruel. 

Course.—She had nibbled a bit of cut grass the next 
morning and within 24 hours she had begun to take bran 
mashes, later with steamed oats. The womb appeared 
very thickened, rough and hard, and very open, and remained 
so for some days. The patient was given two doses of an 
anti-metritis vaccine. One side of the udder began to 
swell and burst quickly about the fourth day, but no parti- 
cular treatment was accorded it. On the second day the 
mare was allowed to wander into the yard; her gait was, 
of course, staggery. She had lost flesh but gained strength 
by June 20th. She was seen, out of interest, on July 10th, 
when she would run at play with other ponies. 

Such cases are occasionally met with in cows, but the 
writer has never heard of a similar one in the mare and it 
would be of interest to hear of the experiences of others 
in a parallel case. 





Experimental Epidemiology of Tuberculosis. 





M. B. Laurie (Journ, Exper. Med., May, 1930, p. 743) 
exposed a number of guinea-pigs to the risk of infection 
in an animal house which contained a variable number of 
tuberculous animals. The guinea-pigs were distributed 
more or less evenly about the room. Of 103 guinea-pigs 
exposed for a period of three weeks to 32 months, 15 
developed tuberculosis ; the shortest period of exposure lead- 
ing to fatal tuberculosis was eight months. Eleven of 
the 15 animals died from tuberculosis; the remaining four 
died from some complicating condition. The average 
survival time of the 11 animals which died from tuber- 
cutosis was 551 days. The disease was generally of = 
chronic type, and was characterised -by massive tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, often with cavity formation. The 
tracheo-bronchial glands were enlarged and fibro-caseous ; 
the mesenteric and cervical glands were affected only 
slightly, if at all. Tuberculosis in the liver and spleen 
was usually only moderate in extent, and was often 
retrogressive. It appeared that the infection had entered 
by the respiratory tract. It is concluded from these results 
that spontaneous tuberculosis may occur in guinea-pigs ex- 
posed for a sufficient length of time to an adequate degree 
of infection,—British Medical Journal, 
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Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress at Margate. 





Report of Proceedings of Section ‘‘ F ’’— 
Veterinary Hygiene. 





The Veterinary Hygiene Section of the Royal Sanitary 


Margate on June 26th and 27th, 1930. 

An exceptional number of delegates attended on each day. 

The following is a list of the delegates who signed the 
attendance book :— 

Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F-R.C.V.S., 
President ; H. M. Apps, Sanitary Inspéctor, Hollingbourne 
R.D.C. ; A. Alexander, M.R.C.V.s., D.Vv.S.M. (Vict.), Salford ; 
A. L. Aldridge, Sanitary Inspector, Windlesham U.D.C. ; 
G. N. Anderson, M.D., D.P.H., Deputy S.M.O., Staffordshire 
Education Committee ; Councillor W. Asbury, Chairman, 
Sheffield Health Committee ; O. Charnock Bradley, M.v., 
D.SC., CH.B., M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh; W. A. Baker, Sani- 
tary Inspector, Maidstone; G. F. Buchan, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
(M.O.H.), Willesden U.D.C.; P. S. Baker, M.D., D.P.n. 
(M.O.H.), Dudley ; H. E. Bywater, M.R.c.v.s., West Ham ; 
E. J. Burndred, M.c., D.V.H., M.R.C.v.s., Blackburn; F. K. 
Buddle, Sanitary Inspector, Eastry R.D.C.; Alderman G. 
Basterfield, j.p., Chairman, Health Committee, Barrow ; 
G. Bennett, Market Superintendent, Pontefract; J. W. 
Brittlebank, ©.M.G., M.R.C.V.S.,  D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Man- 
chester ; Alderman S. Butterworth, j.p., Chairman, Health 
Committee, Wakefield; F. S. Burrow, Sanitary Inspector, 
Cudworth U.D.C.; A. W. Bray, late Chairman, Cattle 
Markets Committee, Corporation of London; J. C. 
Beckitt, M.R.c.s., L.R.c.p. (M.O.H.), Leigh, Lanes. ; E. P. 
Barrett, M.R.c.v.s., Margate ; T. W. Naylor Barlow, 0.8.E., 
M.R.C.S.. D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Wallasey; J. F. Blackett, M.p., 
p.p.H, (M.O.H.), Bath; Alderman S. J. Brice, Mayor and 
Chairman, Port Sanitary Committee, Rochester ; Councillor 
C Bennett, Chairman, Health Committee, Bethnal Green ; 
V. Borland, M.s., bD.p.H.. (M.O.H.), Bethnal Green; G. 
Binns, Chief Housing Inspector, Bradford; G. K. Bowes, 
M.A., M.D., M.R.c.P. (M.O.H.), Bedford ; T. E. Butler, Leeds 
Technical School; T. Benson, Sanitary Inspector, Little- 
hampton U.D.C.; R. Casson, Chairman, Health Comittee, 
Padiham U.D.C.; Alderman D. P. Charlesworth, Chair- 
man, Health Committee, Wallasey; G. C. Culmer, Sani- 
tary Inspector, Faversham; H. Caffyn, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Faversham K.D.C.; J. c. Coleman, 
M.R.C.V.S., Swindon ; J. G. Cattell, M.R.c.v.s., 
D.v.S.M., Canterbury ; T. Cook, Sanitary Inspector, Ashing- 
ton U.D.C.; C. J. Cleeve, Sanitary Inspector, Chertsey 
R.D.C. ; Alderman H. J. Cloake, Health Committee, Chat- 
ham; R. G. Child, Sanitary Inspector, Barton-upon- 
Irwell; Councillor A. E. Dowse, Scunthorpe U.D.C.; W. 
J. B. De Vine, M.c., F.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Birming- 
ham ; C. H. Ducksbury, M.R.C.v.s., D.v.S.M., Calne, Wilts. ; 
T. Dalling. mM.r.c.v.s., Beckenham ; H. E. Deuce, Sanitary 
Inspector, Kettering U.D.C.; P. A. Dormer, M.D., D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Jarrow; J. Cumming, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Aberdeen; J. Dyer, Sanitary Inspector, Llantrisant and 
Llantwit Fardre R.D.C.; Councillor J. W. Dorran, Chair- 
man, Health Committee, Stretford U.D.C.; J. Dain, Sani- 
tery Inspector, Broadstairs ; D. T. Davies, Western Valleys 
Sewarage Board, Monmouth ; G. Egner, Sanitary Inspector, 
Padiham U.D.C.; Councillor B. Fitzsimons, Washington 
U.D.C. ; J. A. Fairer, M.p., p.p.H. (M.O.H.), Leicestershire 
C.C.: T. France, Sanitary Inspector, Hindley U.D.C. ; 
Alderman J. J. Frain, Chairman, Health Committee, 
Pontefract ; Councillor A. J. Figg, Chairman, Housing and 
Health Committee, Farnham; G. W. Fleming, L.R.c.s., 
p.p.H, (M.O.H.), Todmorden ; G. H. Fearn, Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, Wembley U.D.C.; A. Gofton, F.R.c.v.s., Edin- 
burgh ; F. L. Gooch, F.R.c.v.s., Stamford ; H. Hargreaves, 
Sanitary Inspector, Barnstaple R.D.C.; W. E. Hoyle, 
Sanitary Inspector, Rawtenstall; W. A. Hudson, Sanitary 
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Inspector, Stroud; W. E. Hall, Sanitary Inspector, Welling- 
borough; Miss J. 1. Howard, Acting Agent General tor 
Nova Scotia; T. G. H. Hunter, Sanitary Inspector, West 
Lancs. R.D.C.; C. Hattersley, Chief Inspector, Worship- 
ful Company of Fishmongers ; A. J. Hurn, Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Faversham R.D.C.; Councillor W. Horn, Chairman, 
Health Committee, Gateshead; J. A. Heath, Gravesend ; 
Councillor G. Harrison, Haydock U.D.C.; J. A. Hislop, 
M.D. (late M.O.H.), Tynemouth; E. B. Head, Sanitary 
Inspector, Hambledon R.D.C. ; T. Hayes, Sanitary Inspec- 
cor, Cheadle and Gatley ; W. Halstead, M.R.c.v.s., D.V.S.M. 
(Vict.), Bradford; J. P. Humphery, Chief Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Reigate; J. C. Hicks, Sanitary Inspector, Halesowen 
U.D.C.; P. G. Horsburgh, M.Rr.c.s., D.p.n. (M.O.H.), 
Nuneaton; C. E. E, Herington, M.s., p.p.u. (M.O.H.), 
Erith U.D.C.; Alderman J. Harrison, M.p., D.p.H., J.P., 
Chairman, Heaith Committee, Tynemouth; J. A. W. 
Hackett, M.s., cu.B. (M.O.H.), Gainsborough U.D.C.; H. 
P. Hogben, M.R.c.v.s., Folkestone; J. D. Ingram, M.p., 
p.p.H. (M.O.H.), Crewe ; T. Eaton Jones, F.R.c.v.s., Liver- 
pool; W. N. Jarvis, Sanitary Inspector and Surveyor, Had- 
ham R.D.C.; A. B. Jackson, Sanitary Inspector, Ponte- 
fract; H. Johnson, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Wimbledon ; 
E. Jackson, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Leigh, Lanes. ; F. 
R. Jefford, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Cheltenham; P. 
Jauvrin Marett, M.r.c.s. (M.O.H.), Jersey; Councillor R. 
Johnson, Barton-on-Irwell; E. Joicey, Sanitary Inspector, 
Kyton U.D.C.; J. P. Litt, M.p., p.p.u. (M.O.H.), Lytham 
St. Annes; R. Bruce Low, M.r.c.s., L.R.c.P., Welsh Board 
of Health; R. G. Linton,, M.r.c.v.s., Edinburgh ; H. Long- 
den, Sanitary Inspector, Stocksbridge U.D.C.; G. Laws, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Richmond, Surrey; H. J. S. 
Murray, Sanitary Inspector, Washington U.D.C.; J. T. 
Macnab, M.B., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Stafford; Councillor R. 
McCullough, Rothwell U.D.C.; Alderman H. J. Maggs, 
j.p., Chairman, Health Committee, Bristol ; N. Mell, Chair- 
man, Hoyland Nether U.D.C.; G. H. Moore, Chairman, 
Health Committee, Royston, Yorks; J. W. Mellor, Chief 
Senitary Inspector, Barnsley ; G. P. Male, M.R.c.v.s., Read- 
ing; R. W. Musk, Sanitary Inspector, Wednesfield 
U.D.C.; F. W. Medlock, M.r.c.v.s., Surrey C.C.; D. E. 
Morley, M.p. (M.O.H.), Cheltenham ; J. O. Murray, M.D., 
pb.p.H. (M.O.H.), Tynemouth; W. A. Murphy, M.B., D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Ogmore and Garw. U.D.C.; Mrs. H. Murphy, 
Brynmenyn, Glamorgan; J. Mair, M.B., D.P.u. (M.O.H.), 
Harrogate ; J. Mercer, County Sanitary Officer, Lancashire 
C.C.; G. W. Mason, County Sanitary Officer, Lancashire 
C.C.; Alderman D. H. Maltby, j.p., Chairman, Health 
Committee, Mansfield ; J. W. Miller, M.s., p.p.u. (M.O.H.), 
Lewisham; R. McKellar, Sanitary Inspector, Hebburn 
U.D.C.; Alderman and Sheriff W. Phené Neal, Corpora- 
tion of London ; F. C. Nash, Sanitary Inspector, Chichester ; 
T. Orr, M.p., p.sc. (M.O.H.), Barrow-in-Furness ; W. H. 
Osborne, Chairman, Health Committee, Bromsgrove 
R.D.C.; H. T. Ogden, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Farn- 
worth; F. J. Pullan, Corpération of London ; Councillor 
J. Pearson, j.vp., Worsley U.D.C.; Alderman H. T. Pullan, 
Chairman, Health Committee, Bradford; Chas. Porter, . 
M.D., B.Sc. (M.O.H.), Marylebone; L. Poulter, Sanitary 
Inspector, Woking U.D.C. ; T. Pilkington, Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Worsborough U.D.C.; J. Peet, Chief Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Southport ; G. H. Pearce, M.p., D.p.4. (M.O.H.), Bat- 
ley; L. Pickering-Pick, M.R.c.s., D.p.H. (M.O.H.), Spen- 
borough U.D.C.; J. C. Pickup, M.s., D.p.u. (M.O.H.), 
Wombwell, Yorks; Councillor Mrs. Pinnell, Lewisham ; 
E. Middleton Perry, ¢.B.E., F-R.C.V.S., Wimbledon; J. Ss. 
Pearse, Sanitary Committee, Port of London Authority ; 
H. Paul, M.p., p.p.u. (M.O.H.), Smethwick; R. Rowe, 
Sanitary Inspector, Rhyl U.D.C.; Councillor F. Robinson, 
Burnley ; J. Ross, Sanitary Inspector, Bourne R.D.C.; F. 
Rogers, Sanitary Inspector, Todmorden; A. W. Ritchie, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Edinburgh; C. J. Rabbetts, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Mitcham; J. Rennie, M.D.,  D.P.H. 
(M.O.H.), Sheffield; J. Rattray, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Margate ; H. N. Roberts, Sanitary Inspector, Ardsley U.D.C. ; 
D. S. Rabagliati, 0.8.£., B.SC., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Wake- 
field; J. K. Shaw, M.R.c.v.s., Wallasey; W. G. Savage, 
M.D., D.p.H. (M.O.H.), Somerset C.C. ; Alderman H. Simp- 
son, Birmingham; Alderman H. J. Sayer, J.r., Chairman, 
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Tame & Rea District Drainage Board; F. J. Saunders, 
Sanitary Inspector, Ilfracombe; F. Smith, Sanitary 
Inspector, Royston; S. Swift, Sanitary Inspector, 
Hoyland Nether U.D.C.; A. D. Symons, M.D.,  D.pP.H. 
‘M.O.H.), Shrewsbury; R. M. Sargent, Sanitary and 
Building Inspector, Farnham; M. Turnbull, Surveyor, 
Shildon U.D.C. ; W. Tweed, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., Sheffield ; 
R. Taylor, Cudworth U.D.C.; T. Topping, Senior Sani- 
tary Inspector, Rochester ; Councillor G. Twigg, Chairman, 
Health Committee, Worsley U.D.C.; Councillor J. W. 
Thorley, Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Hindley U.D.C. ; 
W. Tutin, Chief Sanitary Inspector, Redcar; Councillor 
W. Telford, Vice-Chairman, Health Committee, Gateshead ; 
Councillor. F. Thompson, Chairman, Public Health Com- 
mittee, Wembley ; S. T. Taylor, Sanitary Inspector, West- 
bourne ; E. Upham, Senior Sanitary Inspector, Gloucester ; 
Councillor J. Vardy, Stocksbridge U.D.C.; T. P. Veitch, 
Senior Sanitary Inspector, Blaydon-on-Tyne; Frederick 
Whittingham, Past Chairman, Cattle Markets Committee, 
Corporation of London ; W. G. Wragg, M.R.c.v.s., Ministry 
of Agriculture ; H. C. Wood, Sanitary Inspector, Tadcaster 
R.D.C.; R. E. Wallace, Assistant Surveyor and Sanitary 
Inspector, Epsom R.D.C.; W. P. West, Sanitary Inspector, 
Tottenham ; W. Welsh, Sanitary Inspector, South Shields ; 
C. Whitworth, Sanitary Inspector, Wayland R.D.C. ; 
Councillor Woolley, j.p., Southampton ; J. H. Wright, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Smethwick ; Councillor A. Whittle, Vice- 
Chairman, Sewage and Farms Committee, Leicester; S. 
W. Warwick, Sanitary Inspector, Houghton-le-Spring ; J. 
H. Wright, M.z., D.p.u. (M.O.H.), Sutton Coldfield ; Coun- 
cillor Miss M. Watson, Chairman, Public Health Com- 
mittee, Birmingham; E. Willis, M.Inst., c.£., F.S.1., 
M.Inst.T., Brentford & Chiswick U.D.C.; J. E. Wilson, 
M.D., D.P.H. (M.O.H.), Mansfield; C. Ward, Sanitary 
Inspector, Northumberland C.C.; W. Jackson Young, 
F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Newcastle and J. R. Hayhurst, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Corporation of London, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


The members of the Veterinary Hygiene Section assem- 
bled on the Thursday, with the President of the Section, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, in the Chair. 

At the outset, the President expressed his great appreci- 
ation of the honour that had been shown him by making 
him president of that section, saying: ‘‘ I am one of those 
individuals who, if there is any good to be done in the 
world, is always delighted to do it. So, when Mr. Hay- 
hurst approached me I gladly fell in with his wishes and 
placed myself under his command.”’ 


Presidential Address. , 


By Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
F.R.C.V.S. 


First of all, | must thank the President and Council of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute for the honour they have 
extended to me in inviting me to preside over the Veterinary 
Hygiene Section of the Congress this year. When Mr. 
J. R. Hayhurst, the Recording Secretary of the Section, and 
Member of Council, approached me with this object in 
view, I was pleased to agree, for the reason that whenever 
and wherever veterinary science can be applied for the 
benefit of the community it is one’s duty to seize every oppor- 
tunity which may lead to and affect that laudable purpose. 
I have often thought that veterinary science in the past has 
not been appreciated at its proper value, but times are 
changing and the science which treats of animals is being 


brought more and more into line with those other sciences 
which relate to and have a bearing on human welfare. 
It is, therefore, a source of gratification to me and to my 
fellow members of the veterinary profession to observe 
that the Congress lecture* this year will be on a subject 
which reflects animal disease from the human angle, and 
no one is more capable of handling this subject than 
Dr. Charnock Bradley, with his unique knowledge of 
medical, veterinary, and other sciences. Care has also 
been exercised in the choice of subjects for discussion at 
our sectional meetings which it is hoped will be profitable 
to ourselves as veterinary scientists, of value to the Insti- 
tute in its aims and objects, and conducive to human 
welfare generally. 

The paper *‘ Veterinary Science in relation to State and 
Municipal Control ’’ has been specially chosen as it affords 
a fitting opportunity of interchange of opinion on those 
communicable diseases which demand legislative interven- 
tion and also as perfect a system of control as can be 
devised, so that loss not only of animal life and inefficiency, 
but of human life and human suffering may be minimised. 
Disease problems are very comprehensive, and they bring 
us to realise that the science of medicine, used in its widest 
sense. is but one, whether it is conceived from a medical 
or a veterinary point of view. Research into disease which 
is essential for the proper scientific application of control 
is often on common ground, and in those diseases which 
are transmissible from animals to man, combined efforts 
achieve the best results. 

I particularly wish in my presidential address to con- 
centrate on the disease of tuberculosis, which affectsdomestic 
animals, poultry and human beings, because at present 
this is one of the most serious disease problems the 
country is faced with, and necessitating the most careful 
thought in control, in diminution and suppression. 

The loss on the agricultural and veterinary side of 52,222 
bovines during the three years 1926, 1927, 1928, slaughtered 
under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925, and at least twice 
that number not reported but otherwise disposed of, the 
estimate that 40 per cent. of the cows of our diary herds 
producing milk for human consumption are tuberculous, 
are circumstaaces in themselves that demand immediate 
attention. But when to this is added the fact that in 
England 31-5 per cent. of tuberculosis in children up to 
15 years of age is of bovine origin, that deaths from tuber- 
culosis in children up to five years is 29°5 per cent. of 
bovine origin, that 57 per cent. of cervical adenitis at the 
same ages is of bovine origin, that 33 per cent. of bone 
and joint tuberculosis in children under five years and 24 
per cent. in children from five to 10 years if of bovine 
origin, that in Scotland it is recorded that in certain 
hospitals in Edinburgh as much as 90-3 per cent. of cervical 
adenitis and 61-2 per cent. of bone and joint tuberculosis in 
children up to 12 years is of bovine origin, it is high time 
that this grave condition and this very serious menace 
to public health should be mended and ended. It is no 
credit to us as scientists and protectors of public health 
that such a state of affairs should be permitted to continue, 
or even to exist. 

I regret that I have to speak my mind so strongly, but 
unless someone agitates, nothing is done to change or 
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remove a national evil. I do not wish it to be inferred 
that I am an alarmist, or that I am in any way creating 
fear, but I do think that the time has arrived when medical, 
veterinary, sanitary, agricultural, municipal and State 
public health authorities should put their heads together 
and wipe out this stigma on the health and the health 
measures of our community. I grant that it would be 
practically impossible to eradicate human tuberculosis as 
contracted from human to human, but tuberculosis of 
bovine origin can be eliminated. Where a State has a 
standardized agent which has the property, by reaction, of 
diagnosing a disease in its early or incipient stage and long 
before such disease assumes a grave danger in communica- 
bility, a very powerful weapon of control and eradication is 
at hand inviting application. is, 

I speak with some assurance in the matter of control 
and subjugation of contagious and specific animal disease. 
In pre-Mallein days an army could never take part in active 
service without being seriously incommoded with that most 
virulent equine disease termed ‘‘Glanders.’’ It prevailed also 
to a serious extent in civil studs of horses, particularly in 
those stabled under unhygienic conditions. During the late 
war with a strength at one time of 475,000 horses and 
mules in the Expeditionary Force, France, and where 
approximately 750,000 animals took part during the four 
and a half years, Veterinary Service had comparatively 
little trouble with glanders, thanks to that most invaluable 
and indispensable diagnostic agent ‘‘ Mallein,’’ of which 
in France alone one million and a half doses were expended 
to ensure freedom. Through its use, too, Great Britain and 
lieland were entirely freed from the disease. 

If, therefore, veterinary science can achieve such happy 
results in diagnosis, control and eradication of the oft-time 
insidious disease glanders by means of Mallein, it is reason- 
able to presume and to affirm that with its sister diagnostic 
agent “* Tuberculin,”’ similar good results would ensue in 
respect to bovine and avian tuberculosis, other factors of 
control and reduction of incidence of the disease being 
equal. By the latter I mean periodic, rigid, and systematic 
inspection of animals by duly-qualified veterinary surgeons, 
licence to all persons owning cows providing milk for human 
and animal consumption on the express understanding that 
periodic endorsement as to freedom from disease is accepted, 
sampling of milk for bacteriological examination and refer- 
ence back in case of proved infection thereby, sanitary 
overhauling and maintenance of cow habitations and dairies 
in an approved hygienic condition, and the taking of 
farmers, dairy herd owners and other milk producers into 


a confidence which will be a help, and beget that desire 


to have a clean bill of health. 

I may say that the veterinary profession, true to is useful- 
ness as a body politic, has already enunciated a plan of 
campaign. The West of Scotland Division of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, with sound judgment and 
common sense, formulated a ‘“‘Scheme for the eradication 
It has been referred to all other 


, 


of Bovine tuberculosis.’ 


divisions of the National Veterinary Medical Association in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and thoroughly discussed 
by them ; and I would like it to go forth from this Congress 
that though there may be differences of opinion as to detail 
of procedure, to its practability in view of the high incidence 
of tuberculosis in many dairy herds, and to the cost of 
general application, it has received approval in principle 





by the majority of the profession. At all events it is a basis 
on which to work, and modification could be made to fit in 
with circumstances. It may be that in certain instances 
the policy of attrition is more suitable and less costly than 
drastic upheaval, yet the fact remains that a St. George 
must be found to slay this dragon of disease that has been 
left too long to prey on us. 

1 therefore make a strong plea that the Ministries of 
Health and of Agriculture should take counsel together 
with a view to enquiry and necessary action, taking evidence 
from all parties concerned, perfecting those ordinances which 
already exist in part control of the disease, and adopting 
others which will make control more absolute. I am confi- 
dent that at all times Public Health Services would have 
the hearty and unstinted support of the members of the 
veterinary profession. No doubt Major Rabagliati will 
make allusion to the subject in the paper he has prepared 
on ‘* Veterinary Science in relation to State and Municipal 
Control.’’ Being the chief veterinary officer of one of the 
Ridings of the County of Yorkshire, and in immediate 
touch with the situation I have indicated, his opinion 
naturally is greatly superior to my own. Nevertheless, I 
feel very acutely that tuberculosis in animals and its reflec- 
tion on human beings is not receiving that attention from 
the State which is deservedly and patently necessary. 

The percentage figures I have quoted regarding tuber- 
culosis of bovine origin have been extracted from the tables 
and text in Dr. Savage’s book on ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Human Tuberculosis of Bovine Origin,’’ and I take it 
they are substantially correct. I notice, too, that a Sub- 
Committee of an organisation termed ‘‘ The People’s League 
of Health ’’ has been appointed to make a survey on the 
situation regarding tuberculosis of bovine origin in Great 
Britain, and its first meeting took place on 30th April. 
This organisation would not appear to be covered by any 
official sanction, and the Sub-Committee, consisting of many 
well-known names representative of medical, veterinary and 
parliamentary interest, is, therefore, presumably acting in 
a private capacity, which no doubt is to some extent laud- 
able, and forced on by weight of public opinion. But 1 
do most strongly urge, and I trust that the Veterinary 
Hygiene Section of the Royal Sanitary Institute will sup- 
port me in the contention, that the matter is a State duty, 
that the true facts of the situation would be most appropri- 
ately elicited by a Government enquiry, and that whatever 
measures are required to secure adequate control and to 
bring about reduction of incidence and final elimination of 
bovine tuberculosis, not only as such, but as it affects 
human beings, should be by direct Government enactments, 
and through Government machinery. Hence my making 
it the topic of my opening address. 

In conclusion, I am looking forward to the result of 
that large-scale experiment which is in process in Lanark- 
shire, where 20,000 school children are involved, and for 
which the Empire Marketing Board is providing most of 
the funds. One half of the children are receiving in school 
two-thirds of a pint of milk per day. in addition to their 
home food rations. The other half act as controls. The 
milk as to 5,000 children is to be Grade A. (T.T.), and as 
to the other 5,000 is to be pasteurized. The value of 
milk as a food will be finely determined, and it will be 
interesting to note if there is any manifest difference in 
the results as between the raw and the treated milk. The 
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Should _ this 
similarly — else- 


experiment will conclude’ in July. 
experiment, and others conducted 
where, go to prove a balance in favour of milk as a 
school-ration, it is quite possible that the practice may 
become universally adopted, in which case the purity and 
the healthiness of the milk must be guaranteed, and the 
children absolutely protected from disease, of which tuber- 
culosis is the most serious. Protection is even more neces- 
sary in village communities where milk is obtained direct 
from the cow, than in cities and large towns where milk 
is usually subjected to pasteurization. 

I am sorry to inflict so long an address on you, but | 
do wish to stress an important point in veterinary hygiene. 


At the conclusion of the presidential address, Lieut.-Col. 
J. W. BrirrteBank (Manchester), moved a vote of thanks 
to the president and said: *‘ I have been attending meetings 
of this section for more years than I care to remember, 
and I do not think it has been my good fortune to hear a 
more valuable address at any meeting during the past few 
years. I am certain everyone will agree with Sir John 
Moore that the picture he has depicted is of great urgency 
and national importance. Unfortunately, it is a presidential 
address and not open to discussion.”’ 

Mr. G. P. Mace (Reading) seconding, said: ** As Sir John 
Moore very aptly said, where there is any good work to be 
done he is always ready to do it. He has done good work 
to-day by pointing out to the Institute some of the steps 
that should be taken in reducing the incidence of 
tuberculosis. ”’ 

The motion having been put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously, the President said: ‘‘ Thank you very much 
indeed for your kind expressions of your opinion of me 
personally, and of any work | have done and am prepared 
to do. The prevention of disease is a subject which has 
always been near to my heart, particularly this subject of 
tuberculosis. I realise it is a national evil and one which 
ought to be tackled, and that medical men and others can 
do a great deal to control it in a better manner than at 
present. | thank you very much for your resolution.” 

The PRESIDENT now called upon Major D. S. Rasaciiari, 
O.B.E., B.SC., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., chief veterinary officer, 
West Riding of Yorkshire County Council, to deliver his 
paper on ‘* Veterinary Science in Relation to State and 
Municipal Control.” 


(To be continued.) 


Royal Sanitary Institute Courses. 


The Autumn Session of training courses for Examinations 
for Sanitary Inspectors, Meat and Food Inspectors, Smoke 
Inspectors, Associateship (General Hygiene and Sanitation), 
Associateship (Food Hygiene), and Sanitary Science, will 
commence on Monday, September 29th. Syllabuses of the 
lectures and of the Examinations containing full particulars 
are obtainable from the Secretary of the Institute, 90 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


N.V.M.A. Divisional 
Report. 


North of England Division.* 
Meeting at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A meeting of the North of England Division was held at 
Armstrong College, Neweastle-on-Tyne, on June 14th, 1930, 
when the chair was occupied by the President, Councillor 
J. H. Taylor, and the attendance book was signed by the 
following :—Messrs. Perkins, T. M. Mitchell, Hill, Black- 
burn, Wilkinson, H. S. Elphick, Starkey, Scott, C. Elphick, 
J. W. Rider, Towell, Allan, Callender, Lightfoot, W. Lyle 
Stewart, Isherwood, Forbes, and J. R. Rider, Hon. Secre- 
tary. Visitors: Messrs. W. J. Young, Powley, Dow, Bal- 
den, Robinson, Henderson and J. Stewart. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. Doughty 
and Snaith, and Professor Hobday. 

The Minutes of the preceding meeting, having been pub- 
lished, were taken as read and approved. 

Obituary.—The President made sympathetic reference 
to the deaths of Mr. S. C. Binks, of Alnmouth, Mrs. G. M. 
Mitchell, the wife of a former President of the Division, 
and of Mrs. E. E. Elphick. Although Mr. Elphick had 
spent many years in New Zealand, and had not been a 
member of the Division, his brothers were active members. 
The President moved a vote of condolence with the relatives, 
which was passed by the meeting, the members standing in 
silence. 

Correspondence.—(1) A letter with reference to special 
travel arrangements for parties attending the 11th Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress. It was decided that mem- 
bers wishing to avail themselves of the facilities should 
make their own arrangements, 

(2) From the N.V.M.A., with reference to the negotiations 
between that body and the Accident Offices Association, 
regarding the insurance of motor cars. 

(3) From the N.V.M.A., suggesting the formation of a 
small committee, with the object of using: personal efforts 
to secure increased membership for the ‘* National.’’ It 
was stated that only two members of the Division were 
not members of the ‘‘ National ’? and it was decided not 
to take any action in the matter. 

Honorary Member.—Dr. O Charnock Bradley, Edin- 
burgh, was unanimously elected an Honorary Member of 
the Division. 

Nominations.—Mr. W. Jackson Young and Mr. J. Stewart 
were nominated as members of the Division. 

Draft Rules.—The meeting confirmed the draft rules sub- 
mitted to the Annual General Meeting on March Ist, 1930. 
It was also agreed that these rules, which would become 
those of the Division in future, be printed and circulated 
to the Members. 

Council’s Report.—The Secretary submitted the following 
Report of the Council :— 

The Secretary read a report of the meeting of the 
Council held on May 16th, 1930. 

At the outset the President referred to Major Peele’s 
serious illness, and said that members would be glad to 
know that an expression of sympathy, and a hope that he 
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would speedily be restored to health, had been sent to him. 
They would be pleased to learn that Major Peele’s condition 
was slightly better. 

The Council resolved that it was desirable for the Division 
to be represented at the Annual Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, and the Secretary was instructed as 
to the procedure to adopt to secure the attendance of a 
delegate. 

The Council considered the position with reference to 
the insurance of motor cars, as revealed by letters from 
the N.V.M.A., and considering that the result of the 
negotiations with the Accident Offices Association was not 
satisfactory, decided to ask the N.V.M.A. to re-open the 
question. 

The Council resolved to recommend that Major H. Peele 
be appointed the Association’s representative on the Council 
of the N.V.M.A., and that the Secretary be appointed 
delegate to the forthcoming International Veterinary 
Congress. 


The report was received and adopted. 

Contagious Abortion Paper.—Mr. L. E. Perkins, of the 
Durham County Council Staff, now presented a paper on 
“The Control and Eradication of Bovine Contagious 
Abortion.”’ 

[Mr. Perkins’ paper, together with a report of the 
ensuing discussion, is reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
of the Record.—ED. | 

On the call of the Cuarrman, Mr. Perkins was heartily 
thanked for his paper, and a vote of thanks to the President 
terminated the proceedings. 

J. R. Riper, Hon. Secretary. 


Royal Veterinary College. 


The Position of the Governors. 


The Times of July 31st contained the following letter from 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College :— 


To tHe Epitror or ‘‘ THe TIMEs.’’ 


Sir,—Lord Harewood’s speech in the House of Lords and 
the excellent article in The Times last Thursday make it 
imperative that the public should understand clearly the 
position of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College. 

Two powerful Departmental Committees have, in lan- 
guage unusual in such reports, described the condition of 
the buildings and the facilities for education at the college 
as constituting a ‘‘ national disgrace.’? Ever since the War 


the governors of the college have called the attention of, 


successive Governments to the desperate straits of the 
college. During the last four years they have spent a 
considerable sum of money and much energy in appealing 
to the public for financial support. Every conceivab‘e 
avenue likely to lead to a sympathetic response has been 
explored. Personal letters have been written to many 
private individuals. The Governments have always said the 
general public should be responsible, and the public always 
says the British Government should imitate the Govern- 
ments of nearly all other European nations and shoulder 
the burden of veterinary education and research. 

In the meantime, the always inefficient and insufficient 
buildings have become worn out, unsafe, and insanitary. 
The staff is efficient and loyal, but inadequate and miser- 
ably paid. The surroundings in which a large number of 
young men and women are being educated revolt one’s sense 
of decency. Thousands of animals are being treated and 
operated on annually under conditions which are most diffi- 
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cult and exacting to the staff and disgraceful from a 
humanitarian point of view. 

The board of governors are determined that this ‘* national 
disgrace *’ must be either mended or ended. Its efforts 
to collect funds from the public have, after four years 
of intensive effort, realised £30,000—the Departmental Com- 
mittee set up by the late Government reported that £300,000 
was the minimum sum required to solve the problem, This 
Government’s decision is that the problem must be solved 
somehow for £250,000. Towards this it will give £100,000. 
li the governors can raise a further £70,000, making 
£200,000 in all, the Government will advise Parliament to 
provide a further £59,000 to make up the £250,000, still 
leaving a deficit of £50,000, without any endowment for 
maintenance. 

The London County Council have condemned the present 
buildings as unsafe. The landlords, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, quite rightly, dem.nd the premises to be of a 
proper kind and in repair. The requirements of the nation 
and the Empire also demand an efficient veterinary service, 
which can only be obtained by efficient education and 
facilities for research. At present these requirements are 
not being met. The situation at the moment is bad enough, 
but it promises to grow far worse. For if the nation will 
not give the opportunity to the governors, either directly 
through private subscription or indirectly through Govern- 
ment funds, to rebuild the college and to pay an adequate 
and efficient staff, then the only course left open is to 
accept no more students after this year and gradually to 
close the college as the students pass out of it. 

To avoid this most serious national loss the governors 
appeal to the generosity of those who have this cause at 
heart, to assist in saving the college and to avoid what 
would be a disgrace to Great Britain, a d’saster to animal 
owners in London, and to all agriculturists. 

Yours faithfully, 
MerRIK R. BuRRELL, 


Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Royal Veterinary College. 


‘ 


July 29th. 


State Responsibility Urged by R.A.S.E. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, held in London on July 31st, it was 
stated that the council, which has lately provided £700 a 
year towards the work of the Royal Veterinary College, 
has recently approached the Government with a view to 
securing definite State support to enable that institution 
to be rebuilt and its work to continue. Colonel Stanyforth 
said that the society had impressed upon the Government 
the need to the whole Empire of the continuance of the 
activities of the college. In gll other countries veterinary 
colleges were entirely State-built, State-aided, and State- 
maintained, It was desirable, in the interests of human 
as well as animal health, that the State should assume 
responsibility for veterinary education and training, The 
governors of the college had collected £30,000 towards the 
rebuilding scheme, and the most the Government had under- 
taken to do was to make up that amount to £130,000. 
Another £70,000 would in that event be required, and it 
was felt impossible, in the present condition of agriculture, 
to obtain that sum in voluntary contributions from the 
farming community. 

It was decided to write to the Minister of Agriculture 
expressing the dismay of the council at the possibility of the 
college being forced to close through lack of funds, which, 
it was stated, would be a grave national loss, more es- 
pecially to the agricultural community. The agreed letter 
states that the sum required to rebuild,~equip, and endow 
the college may seem large, but it is nothing as compared 
with the loss to the livestock of the country in any one 
year through diseases which could be avoided if their pre- 
vention and cure were better understood. 

Lord Mildmay said that to allow the work of the 
Royal Veterinary College to lapse and to close down the 
college would be calamitous. 
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From Che Veterinarian, 


Jung, 1830. 


Of the Edinburgh Veterinary School, Etc. 


A letter addressed to Mr. J. Turner, by Mr. J. Castley. 
On the March for Ireland, April 20th, 1830. 


‘* Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’’ 


My dear Sir,—In the last number of The Veterinarian 
(that for April) there ought to have appeared a paper of 
mine on the subject of Soundness; it is in the form of a 
letter to Mr. Percivall, and in reply to one, you will have 
seen, he addressed to me in the same periodical, the month 
preceding. Mine was written, perhaps, rather in a hurry, 
in order to be in time for the first publication ; and, being 
upon a disputed point, it ought, I conceive, in all fairness, 
to have met with immediate attention, particularly as I 
made that a matter of request. Finding, however, there was 
no notice taken of this communication in the April number 
of The Veterinarian, | sent it, on leaving Edinburgh the 
other day, to the editor of The Hippiatrist, as my old 
friend Cherry has thought proper to call his journal, begging 
him to give it a place there; and I hope he will comply 
with my request. 

But no matter when or how the paper alluded to sees 
the light, if the general view I have there taken of the 
question be sound; and if it be in accordance with your 
ideas, I shall hope to be supported not only by you, but 
by many other practical men; for it appears to me to be a 
point, of all others, upon which it is most desirable we 
should come to some better understanding and agreement. 
If, however, I find no one inclined to come forward and 
back me in the position I have taken, I shall begin to 
think ‘‘ ’tis a hopeless case ’-—that soundness is some- 
thing not to be defined ; or that we are a sad disjointed set, 
incapable of any united exertion. At the same time I shall 
have the satisfaction of thinking | have done my duty ; 
and may at least claim the merit of having endeavoured to 
make the subject somewhat more plain, simple, and 
intelligible. 

Had I the advantage of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Youatt, I should, perhaps, have addressed this letter 
to him, as I wished to tell him I had prepared “ another 
bantling ’’ for publication ; but seeing the columns of the 
increasing Journal overflowing with matter, and having, as 
I said before, some reason to be dissatisfied with my letter 
to Mr. Percivall being shut out of the April number, I have 
thought it high time to ‘* hold hard ” and “‘ to pull up ”’; 
nor do I promise to contribute more until this matter be 
settled.* 





* The ‘‘ settlement of this matter ’’ is easy enough. 
We had devoted eight pages of the “ increasing Jour- 
nal ’’ for April to our friend Mr. Castley’s very inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Acute Inflammation of the Feet.’’ It 
was actually printed when his second communication 
arrived. Had that likewise been inserted, we must 
have neglected some other friends, whose contributions 
had precedence in point of time, and of whose composi- 
tion nothing had appeared in the earlier part of the 
number. In doing this we should have given just cause 
of offence. If we had inserted two papers from 
Mr. Castlevy, and none from others, we should have 
found it difficult to exonerate ourselves from the ap- 
pearance of partiality, and even the reality of it. As 
to the accusation of taking ‘‘ no notice whatever of 
Mr. Castley’s communication,’’ if he will kindly observe 
the quantity of matter which is crammed into the 
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Lately, indeed, I may have been writing more than 
enough. Some of my friends hint they think me a little 
tainted with the cacoéthes scribendi; and there may be 
something, perhaps, in the air of Edinburgh infectious, 
or favourable to the production of such a complaint ; for 
although Scotland may be justly called a “‘ frigid clime,”’ 
yet to live in the neighbourhood of Arthur’s seat is to 
be in the land of inspiration. The warni-hearted hospitality 
of Ireland may, perhaps, cure this thriftless phantasy, and 
drive away all such “* serious intentions.’ 

(To be continued.) 








In Parliament. 


The following points are extracted from the statement 
on agricultural policy made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the House of Commons on August Ist :— 

Abattoirs.—The erection of publicly owned abattoirs by 
local authorities for the centralised slaughtering of livestock 
will be encouraged. 

Education and Research.—The development of agricultural 
education will also form an important part of our policy. 
An Agricultural Research Council is being constituted to 
secure improved co-ordination and extension of agricultural 
research throughout the United Kingdom. In view of the 
great losses incurred through disease, among the first sub- 
jects to receive attention will be contagious abortion, tuber- 
culosis, and swine fever. 

Scrub Bulls.—Legislation will be introduced to regulate 
the use and import of bulls, with a view to improving the 
standard of our livestock. 


In the House of Commons recently, the following ques- 

tions and answers were recorded :— 
Foot-AND-MoutH [ISEASE. 

Mr. Day asked the Minister of Agriculture the number 
of separate premises on which foot-and-mouth disease 
was confirmed during the 12 months ended to the last con- 
venient dote; and whether any new sources of infection 
have been discovered during this period? 

Dr. Appison: Fifteen outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease, involving seven new centres, were confirmed dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30th, 1930. Particulars are 
as follows :— 

(1) Glasgow.—Four outbreaks—September 7th, 12th, 
13th and 19th. 

(2) Devon (Axminster).—One 
10th. 

(3) Kent (Canterbury).—One outbreak—October 21st. 

(4) East Sussex (Hassocks and Lewes).—Six out- 
breaks—October 27th, 29th, 31st; November 3rd and 
8th (two). 

(5) Glasgow.—One outbreak—November 23rd. 

(6) Stirling (Avonbridge).—One outbreak December 
17th. 

(7) West Sussex (Gcring-by-Sea).—One outbreak— 
December 23rd. 

No fresh sources of infection have been discovered. 


outbreak—October 





four or five last pages of the April number, he will see 
that we had only room for the short sentence of 
** Notices to Correspondents in our next.’’ In this he 
was included ; and with this the choicest correspondents 
to every journal must occasionally be content. We 
duly estimate, and so do our brethren, the communica- 
tions of Mr. Castley. Thev have lately materially con- 
tributed to increase not only the bulk but the value of 
our Journal; and we think we can answer for it, that 
the good sense and good feeling of our friend will 
induce him no longer to ‘* hold hard.’’ The office 
of editor is not always an enviable one ; he has a great 
many to please, and he finds it very difficult to please 
all; but while we are guided by two principles—-grati- 
tude to our contributors, and duty to the profession 
and the public—we are convinced that we shall not 
give permanent offence to anvone.—Epir. 
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Pou_tRy (ULTRA-VIOLET Rays). 


Major GLtyn asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
the inquiries by the Ministry into the advantages of ultra- 
violet rays for poultry have confirmed the benefits claimed 
by European experimenters that egg production is in- 
creased by 80 per cent. and fertile eggs by 34 per cent., 
while the mortality among young pullets is greatly dimin- 
ished; whether it is his intention to have demonstration 
plants available for inspection by pouliry farmers; and, 
if so, what steps he proposes to take? 


Dr. AppIson: The results of experiments in the irradia- 
tion of poultry by ultra-violet light have been brought to 
my notice. There does not appear to be sufficient evidence 
that under normal commercial conditions any benefit is to 
be obtained by this means beyond that which will result 
from a healthy open-air environment. The experiments 
have received considerable notice in the Press and no 
special action is called for on the part-.of the Ministry. 

HORSES. 

Sir R. Gower asked the Secretary for Mines whether his 
attention has been called to the practice adopted in coal 
mines in Canada of attaching electric storage battery lamps 
to the bottom of the collars of horses employed in such 
mines for the, purpose of enabling such horses to see the 
roadways more easily, and consequently avoid accidents ; 
and whether he will consider the desirability of issuing 
a circular to colliery proprietors advocating the use of such 
lamps in coal mines in this country? 

Mr. Suinweitt: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. One or two mines in this 
country have tried the effect of providing some of the horses 
with lights, but there is not sufficient evidence yet to enable 
me to judge whether such provision would be advantageous 
and practicable generally. I am endeavouring to arrange 
for further trials and experiments, and if, as a result, | 
can make any+general recommendations in the matter, | 
will do so. 

Sir R. Gower asked the Secretary for Mines whether 
he will consider the desirability of publishing in pamphlet 
form the lecture recently given, on the instructions of his 
Department, by Mr. R. L. Layfield, one of His Majesty’s 
horse inspectors in mines, relating to the care and welfare 
of horses and other animals employed in coal mines, and of 
causing such pamphlets to be circulated amongst mining 
men throughout the country? 

Mr. Suinwett_: This lecture is only one of a series of 
lectures given by the inspectors of horses,,each framed with 
special regard to conditions in different coalfields and from 
the inspector’s intimate knowledge of those particular con- 
ditions. I am doubtful if any one of these lectures, in 
pamphlet form, would be altogether suitable for circula- 
tion throughout the country, but I have under consideration 
the preparation of a more general pamphlet for the purpose. 


BOvINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


Lieut.-Colonel FREMANTLE asked the Minister of Health 
when he expects to receive the report on the effect of bovine 
tuberculosis on health; and if he will publish it during 
the Recess? 

Mr. GREENWoop: I am unable at present to add any- 
thing to the answer which I gave to the hon. and gallant 
Member on July 17th. 

Lieut.-Colonel FREMANTLE: Does the Minister of Health 
recognise that he promised this report in February last, 
and, as it has taken a good deal of time, will he undertake 
to accelerate it as far as possible? 

Mr. GrREENWoopD: I think the hon. and gallant Member 
is mistaken when he says that I promised the report in 
February. 

Motor Trarric (Livestock). 

Mr. Duncan Mittar asked the Minister of Transport 
whether, in issuing instructions under the Road Traffic 
Bill, he will provide for the protection of horses, cattle and 
sheep travelling along public highways by authorising the 
slowing down or the stoppage of passing motor vehicles 
where a signal is given by the person in charge of such 
livestock that care must be exercised ? 
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Mr. Hersert Morrison: A provision on the lines sug- 
gested by the hon. Member could be included in the High- 
way Code which the Road Traffic Bill would empower me to 
issue. Whilst | am not at present in a position to make 
any definite statement as to the contents of this code, 
the hon. Member may accept my assurance that his sugges 
tion will receive careful consideration, 


Notes and News. 


_ The Editor will be glad to receive items of ,rofessional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Aug. 9th.—N.V.M.A. Annual General Meeting, 
Central Hall, Westminster, 9.45 
a.m., to be followed by an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting. 

Aug. 11th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 4.30 p.m.; 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Personal. 





Captain H. A. Idenden, M.R.c.v.s., Senior Veterinary 
Officer, H.Q., Palestine Trans-Jordan Frontier Force, sails 
for Trans-Jordania, on S.S. ** Ranchi,’’ from Tilbury, on 
August 15th. 

Appointments—Mr. J. Cameron, M.R.C.Vv.S., veterinary 
inspector for Berwick and district, has been appointed 
assistant veterinary inspector for Cumberland. Mr. Hugh 
Bain, M.R.c.V.s., who has been assistant inspector at Duns, 
succeeds Mr. Cameron at Berwick. 

Mr. H. E. Hornby, o.n.k., F.R.C.V.S., DeV.S.M. (Vict.), 
Veterinary Pathologist, Tanganyika Territory, has been 
appointed Deputy Director of Veterinary Services and 
Veterinary Pathologist, Tanganyika Territory. 

R.C.V.S. Obituary. 

CurRETON, WILLIAM, Saughall Massie Road, Upton, near 
Birkenhead. Graduated Edinburgh, May 28th, 1892. 
Died, July 17th, 1930, age 74 years. 

STAINTON, THOMAS, 18 Queen Street, Reading. Graduated 
London, March 30th, 1874. Died August Ist, 1930. 

Mr. Stainton acted for a large number of years as Assist- 
ant to the late Mr. Wheatley, of Reading. Practising later 
independently he was joined, just after the War, by 
Mr. W. L. Little. 

SupDEN Deatu or Mr. J. R. A. Jones, OF GLOUCESTER. 

The Gloucester Citisen of July 30th states :— 

“Mr. John Richard Arthur Jones, M.R.c.v.s., the well- 
known Gloucester veterinary surgeon, died suddenly last 
night at his residence, Clarence House, Russell Street. 

‘* After locking up his house, as was his custom every 
night, Mr. Jones sat down to read. He “was found later 
in the evening by his wife sitting in his chair in an un- 
conscious condition. He had apparently had a_ seizure. 
He was attended by Dr. A. Alcock, and put to bed, where 
he died. 

“Mr. Jones, who was 47 years of age, was a native 
of Oswestry, Shropshire. He had made a large number 
of friends throughout the city and county during his pro- 
fessional career in Gloucester in the past 18 years, and 
his loss will be very widely deplored. Both Mrs. Jones and 
he had been actively identifed with the Gloucester Amateur 
Operatic Society. As a singer, Mr. Jones was often in 
demand for concerts, and was ever ready to help any 
charitable cause in that direction. He was also a Free- 
mason. 

** Mr. Jones was veterinary inspector for the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Gloucestershire County Council, and the 
Gloucester City Council. 
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‘*A keen sportsman, Mr. Jones often appeared in tennis 
tournaments, and had been an enthusiastic player in the 
Gloucester and Wotton Clubs. Besides the widow, he 
leaves three sons, the eldest of whom is 15. Very real 
sympathy will be extended to Mrs. Jones and family in 
their sad and sudden bereavement. 

‘* Mr. Jones’ practice is being carried on temporarily by 
Mr. T. J. Margarson, a fellow practitioner, of Stroud.” 


Livestock on Agricultural Holdings in England and Wales. 


According to the annual returns made as on June 4th 
to the Minister of Agriculture by occupiers of agricultural 
holdings exceeding one acre in extent in England and Wales, 
the number, of live stock again show reductions as compared 
with the previous year, with the exception of sheep, which 


increased by 1:4 per cent. The reductions in the case of 
cattle and pigs were 1-9 and 2-6 respectively, or very 


slightly greater than in 1929, while the decrease in the 
number of horses at 3°8 per cent.,, was the same as that 
shown last year. 

The total decrease in the number of cattle was 111,600. 
As was the case last year the falling off was relatively 
least in the dairy herd as a whole, the reduction of 25,000 
in the number of cows and heifers in milk representing 
a loss of 1-6 per cent. Heifers in calf, on the other hand, 
showed a reduction of 12,300, or 3-4 per cent., the decrease 
in this class being relatively the heaviest among the various 
classes of cattle. 

The reductions of 673,000 and 294 in the number of 
sheep which occurred in 1928 and 1929 were followed in 
1930 by an increase of 223,100. The number of breeding 
ewes showed an increase of 88,700, or 1:3 per cent. in 
contrast to a reduction of 129,700 in 1929. 

Pigs again show a reduction, but the decrease, which 


shown this year being relatively equivalent to that recorded 
in 1929. 

Agricultural workers show a _ reduction of 28,500, 
nearly 4 per cent., to which all classes contributed. 


or 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Motor Car Insurance. 


To tue Eprror oF Tre Vererinary Recorp. 
Sir,—Our attention has been drawn to the correspond- 
ence which recently appeared in The Veterinary Record 
in regard to the above subject. 

We have pleasure in making it known to all members 
of the veterinary profession that we are prepared to extend 
to them the privilege which has been extended by the 
medical profession, vis., under our Motor Insurance Policy 
we will indemnify the owner of the insured car for damage 
to vehicle and any assistant, or locum tenens, in respect 
of claims by third parties arising out of the use of the 
car, whether private or professional, with the consent of 
the owner. 

Yours faithfully, 
SHONE MILLER. 
Deputy General Manager. 
Fire and Life 


General Accident 























was 60,800, or 2-6 per cent., was small compared with the Assurance Corporation, Limited, ‘ 
reduction of 604,500, or 20 per cent., shown in 1929. Perth 
The total number of horses on agricultural holdings con- ; ' : 
tinues to decline, the reduction of 38,200 (or 3°8 per cent.) July 31st, 1930. 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927. 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders 
Anthrax. and-Mouth (including Parasitic Sheep Swine 
Disease. Farcy).§f Mange.§ Scab. Fever. 
_ Animals Out- 
| slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- | tered as| Out- reported | Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals] breaks | diseased] breaks | Animals} by the | Animals} breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
con- attacked] con- | OF ex- con- attacked} Local attackedj con- con- tered. 
firmed. firmed. | posed to | firmed. | Authori-| firmed. | firmed. 
infection. ties. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. — 
Period 16 to 31 
July, 1930 6 11 — _— — — 9 12 _- 81 36 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1929... 20 33 — — _ — 6 6 6 141 97 
1928... 15 22 — — —_— 10 13 8 45 18 
1927... 9 9 2 224 — — 12 18 10 90 55 
Total 1 Jan. to | | 
31 July, 1930 239 «=| 262 —_ — _— — 161 239 260 1,562 625 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
1929s... 279 327 23 1,895 — —_— 148 311 339 1,314 785 
1928... | 348 «| 397 105 | 8,754 wt — | 213 422 | 301 1/023 | 520 
1927 ...{ 274 | 329 27 2,434 _— —- 247 | 425 384 1,106 520 





























Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


tIneluding outbreaks in recently imported animals. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses 








